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EVERY: POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE gives SERVICE to its policy-holders and to its 
A agents. Its sound methods and good reputation are giving it a steady, 
healthy growth all in the Middle West. It insures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up to date in every respect, and contain lib- 
eral and attractive features which make them sell. 





It gives to Total Abstainers a‘lower rate on their insurance by placing their 
policies in the Total Abstinence Department in which the mortality record is kept 
separate. It is a live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 


It is our aim to put back in some way, in some service or improvement or bene- 
faction, just a little more than we take. An honest desire to render to our fellow 
man a just return—to give our policyholders a bit more than they expected. We 
desire to share with our policyholders the earnings from conservative honest 
management—to reward their faith with a full measure of value. GOOD CON- 
TRACTS TO LIVE CLEAN AGENTS. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY HENRY LOUCKS GEORGE B. PATTISON 
PRESIDENT SUPERINTENDENT of AGENTS SECRETARY and ACTUARY 
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Franklin Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


HE record of the Franklin in the life insurance world shows 

that it is not a plunger or racer. It has not believed in hot 

house life insurance methods. It has sought connections that could 
deliver large amounts of “December” business. 
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The Franklin Life has stood for conservation in life insurance. It has 
studied the needs of the people in their life insurance relationships 
and endeavored to meet them. It has not sought mere volume. It 
has earnestly tried to make a name that will stand for honesty and 
reliability. 


to Ga 


It has no appeal to the agent who rebates, twists, deceives, or puts 
on high pressure. 
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It does have inducements for the men who stand for the best in their 
community. It wants intelligent, conscientious, hard working agents 
who desire to progress, who want to sell satisfactory life insurance, 
who want superior service, who want every obligation met promptly 
and willingly. 
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The Franklin Life has aimed in its various relationships to reflect 
the best traditions and the fondest hopes of life insurance in its most 
beneficent form. 
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ENTUCKY is peculiarly appropriate for the home office 
of a life insurance company whose management reflects 
the best traditions and largest service of this beneficent 


business. Kentucky is the home of people who are 
closely bound by family ties. They believe in caring for their own. They are 
a people of hospitable and chivalrous spirit. They love their friends. They are 
proud of their good name. They place women on a high pedestal. They 
treasure their children. This Kentucky environment is found projecting itself 
very noticeably in the operations and ambitions of the 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF LOUISVILLE 


The management is not commercialized. It has no room for profiteering. 
The officers and directors realize that to them is given a very sacred charge 
and that they must give a proper accounting in return. The agents are an in- 


tegral part of this company’s organization. They are paid well, treated well 


and given every opportunity to advance and make more income. 


The policy holders are uppermost in the thought of the management. For 
every dollar paid, the management desires to give the largest possible returns 
in benefits and service. ‘That is its chief aim. 


To agents who want to be connected with a company with a conscience we 
can offer superior inducements. : 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
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LIFE OFFICIALS MEET 


ANNUAL SESSION OF AMERICAN 
LIFE CONVENTION AT OMAHA 


HNULUGEUUUNNEREUUUENEUNANONUHNNENUUUQUUCUOQURUGUEREUGOQEUUOOENSOUOENOUQOOUEUOEQERUUCOOENUUONEAORSEUUUGNUEUUANEREUUUOGEUOOOERHUUOAEEOUOOEE OGLE UUEGEE OOO 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—H. W. Johnson, President Central Life of Illinois. 
Secretary and Counsel—T. W. Blackburn. 


MAHA, NEB., Sept. 26.—The 
O American Life Convention ad- 

journed at noon Friday, after an 
eventful meeting of record attendance. 
Judge H. W. Johnson of Ottawa, IIL, is 
the new president. The big feature of 
the Omaha meeting was the prelim- 
inary term valuation issue, precipitated 
last winter in Massachusetts during the 
hearings before the insurance com- 
mittee on the bill to legalize this form 
of policy valuation. Some of the Mass- 
achusetts company officials, the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association and the 
then commisioner, F. H. Hardison, 
cast reflections on this method and the 
companies that employ it. It has en- 
raged the officials of newer companies. 
The first gun was fired with the retali- 
atory bill in Illinois. Then came the 
appointment of a special committee of 
the American Life Convention to han- 
dle the question, with Harry L. Seay as 
chairman. 


DURING the meeting of the legal 

section, in the address of President 
E. G. Simmons before the main conven- 
tion and ever and anon during the 
proceedings the subject was touched 
upon. Resolutions were passed in ex- 
ecutive session defining the position or 
the convention. 

Then came the masterly paper of 
Vice-President E. E. Rhodes of the 
Mutual Benefit, in which he held that 
none of the present valuation plans 
were satisfactory. He urged a joint 
action of all companies, a compromise 
in order that a scientific, safe and sat- 
isfactory plan may be evolved that will 
be used by all companies. The mod- 
ified preliminary term is not in all re- 
spects scientific in his opinion. 


HERE was a lively skirmish for the 
next annual meeting. Detroit, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Columbus, 
O., and Indianapolis were contestants. 
The committee on location submitted 
a divided report but Kansas City won. 
There has been some question in the 
minds of members as to the outcome of 
the instructions given the executive 
committee two years ago to locate the 
Permanent headquarters of the conven- 
tion m Chicago. A subcommittee was 
appointed, of which J. B. Reynolds of 
the Kansas City Life is chairman, to 
make the arrangements. War activities 
militated against immediate action and 
nothing has been done. 


Ar the meeting here a motion pre- 

vailed to establish permanent head- 
quarters in Chicago before the next 
Meeting. After action was taken, con- 
siderable opposition arose. It seemed 
doubtful whether secretary T. A 
lackburn would move his residence. 
there was a reconsideration of the mo- 
ton so the matter is back where it was 
When the Chicago movement was 
Started at Grand Rapids. 
PR Bn meeting it was decided to 
: ish an inspection bureau with 
ina quarters in Chicago. It will start 
ph, “pas way, serving territory that 
= € reached overnight from Chi- 
80. Naturally with the inspection 


Executive Committee 
New Members—H. W. Johnson, President Central Life of Illinois; E. G. 


Simmons, Vice-President Pan-American; L. J 


. Dougherty, General Manager 


Guaranty Life of Davenport; G. A. Deitch, General Counsel, Reserve Loan Life. 


Holdovers—Harry L. Seay, President Southland Life; H. R. Cunningham, 
President Montana Life; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Vice-President Atlantic Life. 


Place of Next Meeting—Kansas City, Mo. 





bureau at Chicago the general head- 
quarters will in time gravitate toward 
that city. So long as Secretary Black- 
burn remains in office, his headquarters 
will continue in Omaha. 


| ee JOHNSON, the new president, 
is a man of parts and distinction. He 
has been president of the Central Life 
since it started. He is also president 
of the Ottawa Banking and Trust Co. 
He served as county judge and later 
was a State senator. He is a conserva- 
tive, solid, dependable man. 


THE ovation given Secretary T. W. 
Blackburn at the banquet, the pres- 
entation to him of the silver set and 
the remarkable yet deserved tributes 
paid him by men eminent in the or- 
ganization and by Robert L. Cox, for- 
merly general manager of the Life 
Presidents’ Association show the affec- 
tion in which he is held and the 
achievements he has to his credit. 





W. H. JOHNSON, Ottawa, II. 
New President of Convention 


PRESIDENT E. G. SIMMONS of 

the American Life Convention called 
the 14th annual meeting to order in 
the Hotel Fontenelle in Omaha Wed 
the Hotel Fontenelle in Omaha Wednes- 
day morning. 


Dr. Simmons is an admirable pre- 
siding officer. He is general manager 
of one of the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful life companies in the country, 
the Pan-American Life. He has proven 
a successful executive and is very 
popular personally. 

Mayor Ed P. Smith of Omaha, a 
forceful personality, made an eloquent 
address of welcome. He struck a 
strong note of civic duty in these 
parlous times. Mayor Smith is spoken 
of as a gubernatorial candidate. The 
mayor, by the way, still carries a policy 
in the Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
issued when it first began business. 
Mayor Smith expressed the hope that 
the American people will be as great 
in peace as they were in war. He 
spoke of the Boston police strike as 





E. G. SIMMONS, New Orleans 
Retiring President of Convention 





indefensible and traitorous. He said 
there should be no compromise with 
deserters. 


W. YOUNG, vice-president and 
general counsel of the North 
American Life of Omaha, extended 
the welcome on behalf of the Nebraska 
companies. Mr. Young spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the loyalty and service of 
the life companies during the war. 

C. A. Eyre, general agent of the 
Provident Life & Trust, and president 
of the Nebraska Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, spoke a welceme on behalf 
of the field men. Mr. Eyre said the 
rate book men were the first to appre- 
ciate the benefit of co-operation and 
organization. In 1883 the life agents 
of Boston organized. Then followed 
other local associations, the National 
Life Underwriters Association and 
then the company bodies. The agents 
were therefore the pioneers in co-op- 
erative effort. 

. W. Jameson, president of the 
United Life & Accident of Concord, 
N. H., made the response and did it 
in a dignified and graceful manner. 


SECRETARY T. W. BLACKBURN 

of the American Life Convention 
gave his annual report. He was ab- 
sent from his office about one-third of 
the time during the year. John L. 
Cutright, a young Omaha attorney, has 
been employed as assistant to Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr. Blackburn said that while Con- 
gress treated the companies badly the 
state legislatures were far more favor- 
able. There -were 1,700 bills intro- 
duced and 122 were made into law. In 
Alabama there was a lively contest 
over the income tax law but life com- 
panies were exempted. 

Mr. Blackburn paid high tribute to 
the magnificent work of President 
Simmons, his sacrifice and effort. He 
told of the first organization meeting 
in Chicago. Sentiment began to crys- 
tallize in the west and south in favor 
of state supervision.. At the Chat- 
tanooga meeting in 1906 a firm stand 
was taken in favor of preliminary 
term valuation. It was not spoken of 
at the first meetings. At the Chat- 
tanooga meeting there were 32 mem- 
bers. A resolution was adopted pro- 
testing against standard policies. Fed- 
eral supervision is no longer an is- 
sue. Only four states refuse to admit 
preliminary term companies: New 
York, Masaschusetts, Maryland and 
New Jersey. The Life Presidents As- 
sociation favors a modified preliminary 
term law based on the Illinois law. 
There were 80 company members ir 
attendance at this meeting. There were 
30 other companies represented at 
the meeting. 

Signal personal honor was paid Mr. 
Blackburn as he was presented. He 
was deeply moved by the ovation ac- 
corded him. 


T the 


opening of Wednesday 


afternoon’s session, Assistant Sec- 
retary J. V. Barry of the Metropolitan 
Life made some remarks of a felicitous 
nature. 


Vice-President A. A. Welch 
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of the Phoenix Mutual was introduced 
and brought greetings from the east. 
Telegrams of good will were read 
from Winslow Russell of the Phoenix 
Mutual, Job E. Hedges and Geo. T. 
Wight of the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion. 


ED URING the address of President 

Simmons, Vice-President H. R. 
Cunningham of the Montana Life oc- 
cupied the chair. Dr. Simmons made 
a vigorous defense of the preliminary 
term method. He said it is particularly 
unfortunate that the issue arose in 
Massackusetts and that reflection has 
been cast on one of the foremost 
prinicples of American Life Conven- 
tion Companies. Dr. Simmons said 
that much time was given to establish 
a sound basic principle of taxation in 
the revenue bill before Congress. It 
was very disappointing that the agree- 
ment reached was later discarded. Re- 
gardless of the heavy state taxes, life 
companies were put on the same basis 
as other business enterprises for rev- 
enue purposes. This same issue came 
up in the present legislature of Ala- 
bama. 


F P. NEAL, a Kansas City, Mo., 
* investment man who has had a 
wide experience in finance, spoke on 
investments. He is a director of the 
Kansas City Life and has been an off- 
cial of banks. He said that the funds 
of a life company should be more 
sacredly safeguarded than those of the 
banks because the depositors of banks 
are alive and can look after their in- 
terests. Safety first, he said, should 
be the first principle followed in mak- 
ing insurance investments. Farm lands 
have Mr. Neal’s highest commenda- 
tions. These, he said, are fixed and 
stable. They compare favorably in 
liquid quality with other securities. 
Stocks, he thinks, because of their 
fluctuations are not in favor. 


ICE PRESIDENT C. F. COFFIN 

of the State Life discussed Mr. 
Neal’s address. Security, he said, must 
be ample but earning capacity must 
not be overlooked, to carry out the 
purposes for which life companies are 
organized. In purchasing Liberty 
Bonds, life companies acted along 
patriotic lines but made a financial 
sacrifice. It may be possible to reduce 
the amount of the bonds in order that 
a higher rate of interest may be earned 
on the investment end. Men must be 
free from bias and must not be moved 
by impulse or enthusiasm. 


P RESIDENT EMMET C. MAY of 

the Peoria Life urged executives to 
give more attention to investments. 
Mortgage loans are the prime invest- 
ment. Companies can study localities 
for investment purposes. They can 
earn more money and yet keep their 
securities safe if they make a closer 
survey of the field. Mr. May feels that 
mortgage loans will give large returns 
and thus increase the average of in- 
terest rates. -He predicted that life 
companies will be chief source of 
money for farm mortgage loans. In 
speaking of the present high price of 
farm land he advocated conservatism in 
making loans although he said the ac- 
tual earning power of farm land has 
advanced, He feels companies can 

-loan more on the same acreage than 

three years ago because the actual 
value has increased. 

J. B. Hanten of the Dakota Life de- 
plored the influences that depress the 
market value of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. He declares that there 
is a financial power that is unfavorably 
affecting Liberty Bonds. 


S A. FOSTER of the Royal Union 

* Mutual said that companies of his 
city will not loan to exceed $100 an 
acre on the best farm land. Mr. Foster 
declares that companies do not know 
whether these farm prices will con- 
tinue. 

J. J. Cadigan of the New World Life 
spoke of the competition of the Fed- 





eral Farm Loan Bank which is able to 
cut rates. Farm loan,bonds are ex- 
empt from taxation. Federal loan 
banks will loan 50 per cent more on 
farms than life companies. 


M®: NEAL was asked whether the 
farm loan banks will tend to drive 
the life companies from the farm field. 
He told of the fear of saving banks 
as to the inroads of the postal sav- 
ings scheme when it was inaugurated. 
The savings banks have increased their 
business because there is much more 
money to be laid away. The farm 
loan banks will interfere to some ex- 
tent with the life companies in farm 
loans because of lower rates and more 
liberality in valuation of land. Mr. 
Neal feels, however, that the terms 
that the Federal farm banks impose 
will curtail their activity. Much cir- 
cumlocution and lack of freedom of ac- 
tion do not appeal to the farmer. The 
Federal farm bank requires payment 
of the loan in installments. ‘This is 
objected to. 


P RESIDENT W. A. WATTS of the 

Merchants Life in discussing war 
clauses favors proper protection to 
companies by reasonable war restric- 
tions. He does not see that it is a 
National duty to write policies with no 
war clauses. 

Lawrence Priddy of the New York 
Life in New York City, an‘ex-president 
of the National Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, was introduced and said the 
American Life Convention is the most 
potent factor in life insurance today. 
Legislators listen to the home com- 
pany officials. Mr. Priddy paid a fine 
tribute to the men in the field, saying 
were it not for them there would be no 
company officials. 


At the opening session of the Con- 

vention Thursday morning, Secre- 
tary T, W. Blackburn read a telegram 
of greetings from Director R. G. Chol- 
meley Jones of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. He stated the Sweet bill that 
has passed the House is now before 
the Senate Committee and he expects 
it to be passed. It provides for the 
payment of government life insurance 
in a lump sum or 36 monthly install- 
ments. 

General Counsel William BroSmith 
of the Travelers had been delegated to 
represent the Life Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation. He brought expressions of 
good will from that organization. 


"THOMAS VARDELL, president 

Southwestern Life of Dallas, who 
was on the program for Friday morn- 
ing was switched to Thursday morning. 
Mr. Vardell is an ex-president of the 
Convention and is one of the best 
known of its members. He: presented 
some of the principles underlying 
the Convention. He declared it is 
the mission of the association to 
point out weakness in members if they 
indicate danger. Mr. Vardell said it 
was unwise and inequitable for one life 
company to liquidate another company 
merely to get business to satisfy the 
greed of the officers. He scored ille- 
gitimate consolidations and reinsur- 
ances. There should be the very best 
‘impulses governing officials ‘in such 
events. 


A NOTHER ex-president of the con- 

vention, one of the most popular 
and gracious, Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president of the Federal Life, spoke on 
“Field Ethics Controlled from the 
Home Office.” President Simmons in 
introducing Mr. Hamilton said the Fed- 
eral Life is a company that conscienti- 
ously observes the ethics of the busi- 
ness. 

Treasurer C. W. Gold of the Jeffer- 
son Standard followed Mr. Hamilton in 
discussing agency ethics. Mr. Hamil- 
ton held the agency, manager can con- 
trol. the field policy of his company. 
He read some correspondence that was 
decidedly rich. Mr. Gold took a broad, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


Preliminary 


MUCH FEELING MANIFESTED 


HERE is much feeling among 
[American Life Convention mem- 

bers over the contest in Massa- 
chusetts last winer when the legislature 
defeated a measure allowing prelimin- 
ary term valuation. This form of 
valuation forms one of the corner 
stones of the organization. The argu- 
ments against the bill by the Massa- 
chusetts companies and the Massachu- 
setts insurance commissioner rankle 
in the breasts of the newer company 
officials. The inference is that com- 
panies that use the preliminary term 
plan are less sound and dependable 
and more loose jointed in their struc- 
ture. The superiority of Massachu- 
setts companies was emphasized and 
reflection was cast on the preliminary 
term institutions. These arguments 
are being used against the American 
Life Convention companies in their 
own states. It is stated that these 
companies can’t enter New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland or New Jersey 
because they are too weak and too 
extravagant in paying commissions. 


THE issue was brought forward in 

the Legal Section when General 
Cousel Allen Hollis of the United Life 
& Accident reviewed the effort in Mas- 
sachusetts to get the law amended to 
permit preliminary term companies to 
enter. He traced the opposition and 
presented the arguments used by Mas- 
sachusetts companies, their officials and 
agents, and the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner against the bill. 

Maj. C. A. Atkinson of the Federal 
Life severely condemned the course in 
Massachusetts and said that newer 
companies were losing their patience 
at the competition created by eastern 
companies. He asserted that they 
were unfair in their statements and 
had gone too far. He said that unless 
these methods were stopped, the newer 
companies would be obliged to take 
drastic action. 

Harry L. Seay, president of the 
Southland Life, said a committee had 
been appointed of which he was chair- 
man to deal with this issue. The other 
members are President H. W. John- 
son of the Central Life and Vice- 
President C. F. Coffin of the State Life. 
The committee found the retaliatory 
bill in Illinois as a result of the Massa- 
chusetts action. It was not pushed 
because there was a sentiment among 
the more liberal companies of the east 
to harmonize differences and avoid a 
fight. These companies were willing 
to let preliminary term companies en- 
ter the now forbidden field. The Mu- 
tual Benefit, Metropolitan ard others 
were particularly friendly. The com- 
mittee will now aim .to get depart- 
ment rulings changed and laws amended 
to permit all companies to operate 
regardless of valuation method. If this 
can not be achieved, then Mr. Seay 
said there will be a fight to the finish 


with retaliatory laws. 
W J. TULLY, general counsel of 

« the Metropolitan in his address 
said he felt this question can be set- 
tled amicably. The day is passed, he 
remarked, to allow unfair competition, 
jealousy, or prejudice to reign. The 
Metropolitan, he added, is in accord 
with the plan to bring about changes 
to allow preliminary term companies 
to operate in all states. 


P RESIDENT E. G. SIMMONS in 

his address made some forceful 
comment on the companies in the east 
that are attempting to discredit pre- 
liminary term companies by the insin- 
uation that the later are not so 
dependable as the full reserve compa- 
nies. He asserted that the American 
Life Convention companies cannot 
quietly rest with this stigma cast on 
them. 


Term Issue 


STRONG RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


T the executive session of .the 
American Life Convention Wednes- 

day evening the following reso- 
lutions on preliminary term valuation 
were unaminously passed: 


WHEREAS, The American Life Con- 
vention was organized for the pro- 
tection of the preliminary term method 
of valuation, and 

Wuereas, At the first annual meet- 
ing in Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 29, 
1906, it was resolved that “We believe 
the new business written each year 
should pay the cost of procuring the 
same and be no direct or indirect 
charge on the old business for either 
the cost of procuring it or for the re- 
serve thereon; we therefore, favor the 
first year term method of valuation 
both in theory and practice and sub- 
mit that it is safe, sound and scien- 
tific,” which resolution with others 
was affirmed as one of the principles 
of the organization at the Indianapolis 
meeting of 1907, and 


HEREAS, The preliminary term 

method of valuation has been ap- 
proved by the ablest actuaries of the 
United States as safe, sound and scien- 
tific and is recognized as a legal test 
of solvency in all states in the Ameri- 
can Union either by law or ruling of 
the department excepting not to ex- 
ceed four states, and 


HEREAS, The supreme court of the 

State of Vermont in the case of 
Bankers Life vs. Rowland et al., re- 
ported in 1902 at 73 Vermont 148 a 435, 
sustained the preliminary term method 
of valuation, and 


W ERFAs, The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and Ameri- 
can Bar Association have endorsed the 
principle by recommending enactment 
including the same, and 


HEREAS, The State of Massachusetts 

by reason of a ruling of its in- 
surance department refuses admission 
of preliminary term companies, and 


WHEREAS, At the late session of the 

Massachusetts legislature the form- 
er insurance commissioner and certain 
life companies domiciled in that state 
vigorously opposed a bill proposing to 
eliminate this discrimination against 
by far the largest majority of life 
companies in the United States and 
violently attacked the principle of the 
preliminary term method of valuation 
and gave utterance to language reflect- 
ing upon the integrity, safety and 
solvency of companies using the pre- 
liminary term method of valuation, 
and 


W TEREAS. The same companies aré 
doing business in many if not all 
the states recognizing the soundness 
of the preliminary term method 0 
valuation and some of their field men 
are in the habit of casting aspersions 
upon solvent companies in the home 
state of a company competing with 
such Massachusetts companies by stat 
ing that such home companies cannot 
do business in the State of Massacht- 
setts because their method of valua- 
tion is unsound, and 


HEREAS, The American Life Com- 

vention has quietly submitted to 
this discrimination for years without 
active resistance, and 


Wereas, It is an unequal, improper 
and uriworthy method of competi 
tion and a reflection not only upon the 
integrity of the companies doing bust 
ness on the preliminary term metho 
of valuation but also a reflection up? 
the wisdom of the legislatures of states 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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are, in many respects, the prob- 

lems of mutual companies—plus. 
It is true that the primary responsi- 
bility of management and the selection 
ef directing heads is shifted from the 
policyholder to the shareholder, .but 
this very thing accentuates the neces- 
sity for a more intelligent service and 
a keener sense of duty toward the 
policyholder on the part of the con- 
trolling owners of stock, directors and 
officers of a stock company. 

In drawing a distinction between 
stock and mutual companies, it must 
be remembered that the word “mutual” 
is a misnomer unless the company is 
really mutual in practice as well as 
mutual in name. 

Following the investigation of the 
Armstrong Committee, promoters 
seized and enlarged upon the erroneous 
idea of fabulous, quick and easy profits 
in the life insurance business and as 
the public were led to believe, the 


Te. problems of stock companies 
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companies waxed fat upon tontine and 
deferred dividend plans of contracts, 
the speculative instinct, not altogether 
dormant in any of us, was played upon 
by the skillful promoter with the re- 
sult that life companies sprung up like 
mushrooms throughout the south and 
west and no town could be called a 
first class city unless it had within its 
corporate limits one or more life in- 
surance companies carrying on its di- 
rectorate or as ornamental officers, 
prominent citizens of the community, 
who had been induced to lend the use 
of their names either by reason of 
local pride or by a substantial stock 
investment. 


SUALLY when the books of the 

corporation were audited, it was 
found that the promoter had neglected 
to invest any of his capital or profits 
in the alluring shares he so eloquently 
Prophesied would make each buyer 
appy in large and ever increasing divi- 
ends. 

This stock was sold for much more 
than par value, a favorite plan being 
to place it at 2%4 percent for one or 
at a rate of $25 a share, of which $10 
Was capital, $9 surplus and $6 to the 
Bemoters for expense of organiza- 

n. 

In order to sell such stock in an 
unborn life company, literature was 
Prepared showing the alleged value of 
stock in several well known life com- 
Panies and the substantial profits re- 
Urned on the original investment. The 
tver gullible public failed to inquire 
to the somewhat discouraging his- 
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tory of life companies and failed to 
recognize that the values of stock in 
companies illustrated were the result of 
the “survival of the fittest” and long 
years of toil and perhaps the life blood 
of a generation of officers. 

So, for many of our new companies, 
one of the first problems was the pro- 
moter himself. The same genius who 
had conceived and projected the organ- 
ization operated toward its swift down- 
fall. 


] WOULD not have anyone think that 

I believe there are many companies 
with dishonest or profiteering manage- 
ment. On the contrary, I do not know 
of any business in which the direct- 
ing officers more fully live up to the 
high standards of their business than 
the officers and directors of life insur- 
ance companies. 

The creation and development or the 
companies comprising our membership 
in many cases, stand forth as inspiring 
examples of what courage, integrity, 
energy and thrift will do. Such com- 
panies face the public from-their es- 
tablished position with a record of 
having always conducted their business 
and affairs in a clean, straightforward 
manner and at times in the face of 
vicious and malicious opposition. 


It is not the individual I wish to 
condemn, it is the system. The dis- 
honest or reckless promoter of a new 
company or the dishonest promoter 
who obtains control of an old company 
must go and it is the plain business 
of the American Life Convention and 
insurance companies generally to see 
that his activities are ended. 

The unexpected and abnormal death 
rate, occasioned by the influenza, to- 
gether with a considerable war mor- 
tality, followed by a large increase in 
new business, has made it necessary 
for some stock companies to increase 
their capitalization in order to properly 
finance and protect the interests of 
both the policyholder and stockholder. 
This stock has properly been sold at 
a premium and when issued by a well 
managed life company these shares 
should prove unusually attractive and 
desirable. 


THE younger life company of yester- 

day is the stalwart, successiul com- 
pany of today, but, in the passing of 
the promoter, many special problems 
must needs be solved by the promoted 
stock company. One serious thing that 
stands out in the minds of both the 
shareholder and the management is 
the declining market value of the 
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His subject was, “Stock Life Insurance Companies and Their Special Problems.” 





It is this high standard we have 
set up I wish to maintain. We. who 
are in the business, should not hesitate 
to tell the public what high values we 
place on the conduct of our business, 
and we should also be the first to 
recognize evil and publicly denounce 
bad practices. Most of us have come 
up in this business through the school 
of hard knocks and perhaps many 
heartaches. 


O our eyes have come the vision 

of great things, and of a public 
service well done. Doubtless, each of 
us has dreamed of establishing at least 
the beginning of the best life insur- 
ance company in existence and it is 
to materialize this vision that I plead. 
We cannot afford to jeopardize our 
reputation and success or penalize the 
business by remaining silent and not 
protesting when things are done which 
cast a slur in the public mind upon the 
whole structure of life insurance. 

The business of life insurance is in 
its infancy. New ways are constantly 
opening to extend its usefulness. It 
is always a business of vigor and never 
of decay. It is always a business of 
hope and never of despair. We have 
come through the shock of war and 
pestilence and stand with our face 
toward a future of wonderful promise 
and unbounded usefulness. It is with 
the idea of furthering this glorious 
promise that I have dealt with the 
“Special Problems of Stock Com- 
panies.” 


I] N passing, I wish to say that this 

criticism must not be lodged against 
every man who organized a company 
with perhaps some incidental personal 
profit, for we all have the pleasure and 
privilege to know men whose belief in 
the need of new companies to encour- 
age the development of the business 
of life insurance, as well as the neces- 
sity to promote our own institutions, 
has been a conspicuous success and 
they have conducted these companies 
‘to their credit and honor. 


stock, and a consequent discontent with 
a management, however honest and 
capable, and at the same time cour- 
ageous in withholding unearned divi- 
dends. There is only one remedy to 
this situation and that is honsety in 
telling the stockholders that the first 
duty of the management is to the 
policyholder. ‘ 

To my mind, it is highly desirable 
that a controlling interest of the capital 
stock should be in the hands of the 
officials or directors of the company. 
Even where the conduct of the com- 
pany has been capable and efficient, 
there is a constant temptation on the 
part of unscrupulous persons, or out- 
side interests, to obtain control, 
through a campaign, to secure proxies. 
Such designing parties sometimes go 
to the extent of attacking the reputa- 
tion and very life work of honest offi- 
cials by spreading among stockholders, 
distorted facts and untruthful state- 
ments. Particularly is this true where 
the company has a large amount of 
business on its books and is a great, 
big prize for which unscrupulous men 
would “sell their very souls” to obtain 
control. 


F SPECIALLY is the management 
ot such a company a target in 
time of stress, like, for instance, we 
have all faced in great losses from in- 
fluenza with all the problems of a con- 
sequent flood of new business. If the 
management of the company does not 
own control, in such distressing times, 
when they need affectionate support and 
moral encouragement, a far greater 
problem of internal discord may be in- 
»jected, generally fostered in secret, 
connived in by ambitious and disloyal 
employees, until all at once the whole 
scheme is sprung with the idea that 
the company can be taken away from 
its directing officers before they can 
put the truth to the stockholders. 

The stability of the management of 
stock companies is most important for 
the success of the institution. Conse- 
quently, it is highly desirable that the 


ompanies 


management control the majority of 
shares. : 


] T is not my purpose to be interpreted 
as being opposed to the organiza- 
tion of new companies. On the con- 
trary, it is my _ belief that the- 
organization of new companies, cor- 
rectly and strongly financed, should be 
distinctly favored, if for no other 
reason than as a means to prevent the 
concentration of wealth in any one 
section of the country. The larger a 
company grows, the more kindly in- 
terest it should take in the successful 
development of the smaller company. 
The question of the relation of the 
life company with the general public 
is the main problem which confronts 
both mutual and stock companies. It 
is a trite saying, but very true, that 
confidence is hard to obtain and easily 
lost. It is this confidence of the pub- 


lic -we must secure and hold, for in 
handling trust funds and issuing con- 
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tracts with deferred guarantees, life in- 
surance companies without doubt 
occupy the most intimate and confi- 
dential relations with the general pub- 
lic. Lack of appreciation and abuse of 
this public confidence not only injures 
the offending company, but. impairs 
confidence in all companies. Nothing 
will force’ an unwilling public to the 
theory of government ownership 
sooner than the abuse of privileges 
coming through company control and 


stock speculation. 
|? is particularly abhorrent to public 

welfare that the control of trust 
funds, such as policyholders’ reserves, 
should be obtained by the mere trans- 
fer of a predominant interest in the 
capital stock of a company. 

We have witnessed recently ex- 
amples of where, in established com- 
panies of many years’ standing, the 
management of the company has been 
passed to parties who had no experi- 
ence in the business of life insurance 
and whose only claim to right of di- 
recting the management came from 
ownership of stock (and not always a 
majority). 

The question of stability of company 
management in competent hands as 
affected by the sale of stock, seems to 
me one of the very urgent problems 
of stock companies. It is no answer 
to say that the laws of the various 
states regulate the character of invest- 
ments of reserve funds, because in the 
hands of incompetent, inexperienced 
and speculative company officials these 
laws can readily be abused. Only a 
few years ago the directors of a com- 
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pany sold their stock and passed the 
control to a syndicate composed of dis- 
honest people who immediately put 
into cash, gilt edge securities in order 
to make loans on speculative prop- 
erties for their own personal gain. 


O investigation apparently was made 

regarding the character or financial 
standing of the purchasers of this 
stock. It is scarcely conceivable that 
the directors of a company would so 
disregard their high office and transfer 
the control of policyholders’ funds to 
unknown parties, and in most cases, 
to men who have no experience in the 
life insurance business. The rights of 
the minor stockholders are also im- 
paired or ignored. 

In my opinion, it is far better that 
the actual managing heads of life com- 
panies should be men experienced in 
the business of life insurance. While 
it is true that good busimess sense is 
invaluable in the direction of any enter- 
prise, yet a knowledge of life insurance 
seems to me equally necessary. 


I LIKE to think of a life company as 
a co-operative institution and that 
its benefits and profits should be shared 


by both policyholders and_ stock- 
holders. The relation between the 
management and the _ policyholder 


should be just as sacred as that of at- 
torney and client and it is a safe pre- 
diction that the closer this union is 
established between the insured and 
the company, a larger measure of suc- 
cess will come to the management of 
the company. 

In discussing the special problems of 
stock companies, I have in mind the 
companies organized within the last 
one or two decades—whose very exist- 
ence today is the result of the accept- 
amce by scientific and legislative 
authority of the adequacy of reason- 
able modifications of the preliminary 
term method of valuation. It is to the 
great credit of the American Life Con- 
vention that this has beem accomplished 
largely as the result of its efforts. I 
would most earnestly urge that it 
jealously guard -the position in this 
respect it has so well established and 
now maintains. 

Ever since the passage of the Arm- 
strong Laws in New York in 1906 
there has seemed to be an inclination 
in some quarters to make a virtue of 
the necessity of complying with the 
requirements and restrictions of these 
laws. 


MONG these prohibitery laws was 

one which provided that no com- 
pany organized in New York could 
issue both participating and non-par- 
ticipating business. Up to that time, 
the managements of the New York 
companies, as well as many of estab- 
lished reputation outside of New York, 
had, without seeming loss of virtue, 
been doing both participating and non- 
participating business and a great many 
companies, partfcularly members ot 
our Convention, have continued the 
practice of doing a mixed business 
without injustice to any particular class 
of policyholders. 

Nevertheless I perceive a growing 
tendency to place an editorial as well 
as a legislative stamp of disapproval 
on the practice and I believe that the 
time is epportune for the companies 
represcnted in this convention to ex- 
press themselves on this point. 

Our business is to sell life insurance 
protection and it matters little whether 
the purchaser buys from a compamy at 
its participating rate in anticipation 
of receiving dividends from surplus 
earnings or at its guaranteed lower 
non-participating rates. 


I F the policy is written at participat- 
ing rates it is right and proper that 
the insured should receive refunds 


from the surplus earned, but that he 
should receive every dollar ef such 
surplus and the stockholder receive no 
part of it I do not admit. 
holder is 


The stock- 


entitled to some profit. 





Equity compels that he no more than 
the policyholder shall receive all the 
profits but equity does not require that 
he shall be denied any profit. Some 
life companies have found it desirable 
to define, either by charter provision 
or in the by-laws, the exact. relations 
of the stockholders and the participat- 
ing policyholders concerning the sur- 
plus earned by the participating 
business. There are undoubted ad- 
vantages to all parties interested when 
there is a clear understanding of 
their respective rights. 


N equitable and _ unobjectionable 

solution would be to provide that 
the stockholders would be entitled to 
dividends from the participating busi- 
ness not in excess of a certain percent- 
age, say 10 percent of the dividends 
actually credited or paid to patricipat- 
ing policyholders. There is, of course, 
no reason for placing any limitation 
on dividends which can be earned on 
business written on the non-participat- 
ing plan. 

A few months ago, apparently, there 
was a distinct tendency toward the 
mutualization of stock companies. As 
against a proper mutualization of a 
stock company I have not a word to 
say. It is also proper that in trans- 
ferring ownership from the stockholder 
to the policyholders a legitimate price 
should be paid for the stock. The 
stockholder is entitled to everything 
belonging to him, and likewise the 
policyholder is entitled to everything 
belonging to him. The question is, 
what procedure has ben adopted in an- 
ticipation of mutualization and does 
this procedure “square” with the rights 
of both policyholder and stockholder? 
If it does not, and the stockholder has 
been unjustly favored at the expense 
of the policyholder, then even if the 
mutualization is consummated, a wrong 
has been done which affects all the 
business of life insurance. The same 
criticism applies to increase of capital 
out of surplus account. 


THE question must be determined on 

the proposition, “Is this surplus the 
property of the stockholder?” and 
“Does the conversion of this surplus 
affect, injuriously, the rights ef the 
policyholder?”, for, if it is not clear 
that the surplus converted to capital 
is undivided profits held for the stock- 
holder, then a great wrong has been 
done and the thing should not be al- 
lowed to be consummated. 

Stock companies appear to be the 
only easy method for the organization 
of new companies. A good argument 
in favor of capitalized companies can 
be advanced in the proposition that 
the putting in of capital and surplus 
gives to the young company a neces- 
sary financial strength, not possible in 
mutual companies during the first 
years of their existence. 

Many stock companies have been 
organized without any cost of promo- 
tion and statistics will show that a 
greater number of this class of com- 
panies have been successful than among 
the promoted companies. 


THE special problems of stock com- 
panies always reflect a background 
ef stock ownership. The public does 
not care so much whether the com- 
pany be stock or mutual, but it has and 
will in the future demand that the 
management be above criticism for 
stock profiteering and that the con- 
trolling ownership of stock will not 
in any way jeopardize the interest of 
the policyholder or play shuttlecock 
with the management of its affairs. 
Every normal person would expect 
that the investor in shares of life 
companies should, after a reasonable 
time, be compensated for the risk he 
has taken in the manner of dividends 
and increased values. However, stock 
in a life insurance company is far from 
being the bonanza that we so often 
have read about in the literature pre- 
pared by the professional promoter; in 
fact, there are few enterprises which 


make so great demands on the skill 
and capital invested and offer so little 
in return. There are, of course, 
startling exceptions but to the present 
generation of stockholders and life in- 
surance executives here assembled life 
insurance has been a hard taskmaster 
and a poor paymaster. Future genera- 
tions may reap richer rewards but we 


must and do find our satisfaction in . 


pioneer work well done in the greatest 
business in the world. 


UCH a course is a fair and open 

channel for legitimate business. 
The rocks of disaster lie in devious 
ways and darkened passages. Unless 
we realize that we are in a public busi- 
ness and that we must account to the 
public for the conduct of our com- 
panies, we fall short of our plain duty, 
not only to the policyholder, but also 
to the very business of life insurance. 

There are many situations peculiar 
to stock ownership which might be de- 
tailed at length, but I take it that the 
purpose of this discussion is to point 
out the most important problems and 
then, if possible, present some method 
of remedy. 

Under our system of supervision the 
primary responsibility for correction 


of any abuse or flagrant offense lies ° 


with the State Insurance Department. 
These departments are dealing with 
such situations generally in an intelli- 
gent manner and through the Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, many 
uniform practices are being adopted. 

Insurance commissioners derive their 
authority from state laws and in at 
least two states, viz., Wisconsin and 
New York, statutory legislation has 
been adopted looking to a supervision 
of the transfer of shares of capital 
with a view to preventing the secret 
manipulation of capital stock. 

The evident purpose of these laws 
is to furnish supervising officials in- 
formation concerning transfer of stock 
holdings, presumably with reference to 
the sale of controlling stock and in 
case of Wisconsin, the sale of stock 
for reinsurance of the company is op- 
tional to policyholders at the same 
price paid. 


REPRESENTATION of policy- 

hotders on the board of directors 
of stock companies has been urged as 
a means to prevent the occurrence ef 
evils discussed. While no objection 
can be raised to this plan and it may 
be advantageous, yet it does net ap- 
pear adequate to meet the situation, 
as the election of policyholders’ di- 
rectors could be effected by the con- 
trolling stock. 

Not only should corrective influences 
come through the supervision of insur- 
ance departments, but membership in 
the American Life Convention itself 
should be a certificate of good stand- 
ing. 

It is fatal to the reputation of any 
prefessional man to be denied mem- 
bership or ousted from his association 
and it would be disastrous to any bank 
to be publicly denied the privilege of 
the Clearing House. The corrective 
influence of these things is very great. 
“An ounce of preventien is worth more 
than a pound of cure.” I am not urg- 
ing the creation of a “smelling com- 
mittee” te go around making trouble, 
but I am suggesting that it is very 
proper that the dignity and benefit of 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention should be earned and main- 
tained by living up to the high 
standards the organization itself has 
set up before the world. The cor- 

ective influence should come from 
within and not from without. 





J. O. Carter, general manager of the 
Inter-Mowntain Life of Salt Lake City, 
is one of the far western executives who 
is doing some hard work in his cam- 
pany. It is showing results. Mr. Carter 
possesses a charming personality. 





W. YOUNG, general attorney 


Greets Visitors 
W of the North American Life, 
* welcomed the visitors to 


Omaha at the opening of the conven- 
tion on behalf of the Nebraska com- 
panies. He said in part: 


HEN we stop to consider that the 

members of this life convention 
have in force more than $4,000,000,000 
of business; that they have in their care 
and keeping for the benefit of the pol- 
icyholders the reserves on this great 
volume of business; the almost bound- 
less possibilities for still greater 
growth and development in the future; 
and the tfact that in the handling of 
these funds under the searching inves- 
tigation of the insurance departments 
of the various states, they have never 
been found wanting or derelict in the 
proper discharge of their duties, I as- 
sure you that we fully appreciate that 
we are bidding welcome to our midst 
a body of men of as high ability, integ- 
rity, honor and standing as ever as- 
sembled in our state. 


WELL do I remember that one year 

ago in convention at Chicago, you 
gave an expression of your patriotism 
by dramatically adopting by a rising 
vote a resolution pledging loyalty to 
the administration in the conduct of 
the war, and also by declaring that if 
it became necessary for the war’s suc- 
cessful termination, the nation might 
commandeer the entire funds and re- 
sources of all the companies compris- 
ing this Convention. No stronger 
expression of loyalty was ever made by 
any body of men and none was more 
cheerfully given. 

It is well known to all who are fa- 
miliar with the facts about the success- 
ful financing of the war that the life 
insurance companies of this country, 
including their officers and agents, as 
if by magic, and without pay, became a 
mighty organized financial force that 
greatly aided the government in mak- 
ing all the Liberty Loans and the final 
Victory Loan a splendid success. 

The objects for which we entered 
that war have in the main been at- 
tained. We have emerged from the 
contest with no stain upon our flag 
and with every star shining With a 
brighter luster than ever before. An 
increased responsibility is now resting 
upon us fer the great financial center 
of the earth has leaped the ocean, is 
now centered in America and the whole 
world now looks to us as the new 
leader of civilization and ideals that 
are to be the general uplift of all the 
people of the earth. 


I THINK I utter the unanimous senti- 

ment of the members of this Con- 
vention when I state that we take no 
gloomy and despairing look into the 
future. We have a faith true and stead- 
fast in our common country, our ideals, 
our flag, our civilization and the justice 
and intelligence of our laboring classes 
as well as all the other classes that 
constitute our republic. 

There never was a time when we 
were justified in taking a moite optt- 
mistic view of the future than now. 
There never was a time when we 
should have greater faith in our insti- 
tutions, our conditions and our coun- 
try than now. There never was a time 
in our history when it was easier to 
write insurance than now. The Gov- 
ernment Insurance Bureau, instead of 
hurting the private company, has ma- 
terially helped it. The frightful lessons 
occasioned by the war and the pest 
lence that accempanied and followed 
it has given the world an object lesson 
and has impressed every sensible mam, 
who has any affectionate regard . 
those that depend upon him, that ! 
pessible he should carry insurance 
upon his life to the extent of his fina 
cial ability. 
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Security 


of securing a life insurance com- 

pany against the hazards to which 
it is exposed, there cannot be security 
unless the assets be safely invested, and 
unless there be a conservative selection 
of insurance risks. 


REGARDING investments, let me 

content myself with saying that in 
my opinion there is great need for cau- 
tion. The inflated land values, the high 
price of labor and of building materials, 
the uncertainty regarding the railroads 
and other public utilities, the rapidly 
increasing needs of municipalities, and 
financial conditions generally, tend to 
disturb the equilibrium of invéstments. 
In some cases a loan of 50 per cent of 
present farm values is equivalent to a 
loan of 100 per cent of pre-war values. 
What is a safe valuation for loaning 
purposes? Loans on city properties 
present the same question. It is un- 
thinkable that the underlying bonds of 
the great railroad systems are not 
sound investments, for as they stand 
or fall the country will stand or fall. 
We are in the position of the automo- 
bilist, who, traveling a new road, in- 


[ )'oF securing the general problem 
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stinctively becomes more careful than 
he is on a road with which he is entirely 
familiar. 


A CONSERVATIVE selection of 

risks does not mean the rejection 
of every risk which does not measure 
up to a certain standard. The mission 
of a life insurance company is to in- 
sure lives, and the object should not 
be to get the lowest possible death 
rate, but one which will enable the com- 
Pany to provide insurance at a reason- 
able cost. An average death rate of 
70 or 75 per cent of that set forth by 
the American Experience Table should 
Satisfy any executive. As many lives 
will show a lower death rate than the 
Standard adopted by the company, the 
Company can afford to insure some 
lives which will yield a somewhat 
higher death rate than the standard. In 
fact it will be necessary to accept some 
such risks if the death rate is to ap- 
Proximate the standard, unless the 
standard is placed so low that only 
flawless risks will meet the require- 
ments. A company which follows the 
latter course loses sight of its mission. 


THE Purpose of a contingency re- 
oa, to offset fluctuations in the 
a ot assets and in mortality and 
rm ory A contingency r t 
one to provide for fluctuations in 
; ality might be based upon a per- 
entage of the tabular cost of insur- 


reserve in-- 


BY EDWARD E. RHODES 


ance. This percentage should be equal 
to the difference between 100 per cent 
and the per cent of the tabular cost of 
insurance, which is required for the 
dividend scale, and for such portion of 
the acquisition expenses as is met out 
of mortality gains. In those years in 
which the actual mortality was less 
than the percentage thus determined, 
the difference might be added to the 
contingency reserve. In those years 
in which the actual mortality exceeded 
that percentage, the contingency re- 
serve might be drawn upon. In this 
way the contingency reserve would fol- 
low the fluctuations in the death rate, 
the unusual savings of one year being 
held to meet the unusual claims of 
another, thus stabilizing the dividend 
fund. In some cases it might not be 
practicable to establish a fund in this 
manner, and an alternative suggestion 
would be to maintain such a sum as 
will suffice to meet any reasonable 
temporary increase in the death rate. 
For example, if it be found that the 
actual mortality averages 75 per cent 
of the expected mortality, provision 
might be made for a mortality of, say 
80 percent during the three or four or 
five succeeding years. Under this 
method the fund would follow the cost 
of insurance, but would be subject to 
the same variations as the first plan. 
The basis of either fund may be 


F contingency reserves are to be 

maintained in the manner set forth, 
ahd if the desired dividend scale is to be 
adhered to, it is essential that the in- 
crease in the volume of new business 
shall not be proportionately greater 
than that which prevailed during the 
years the experience of which served 
as a basis for establishing the sev- 
eral funds. If the future volume of new 
business be proportionately greater 
than that of the past, such increased 
volume will call for the investment of 
mere working capital than theretofore, 
and such additional capital cannot be 
provided without depleting the contin- 
gency reserve, or reducing the divi- 
dend scale. On the other hand, if during 
the years on the experience of which 
the contingency reserve and dividend 
scale are based, there was a decreasing 
amount of new _ business’ written 
each year, the normal yearly earn- 
ings would have been supplemented by 
a certain amount of capital being re- 
leased through the decreasing amount 
of new business. In this case a contin- 
uation of the dividend scale and the 
maintenance of the contingency re- 
serve would only be possible if each 
year the normal earnings are increased 
by the working capital released through 
the continually decreasing new busi- 
ness. By “working capital” is meant 
the amount required for reserves, ex- 
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E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual Benefit Life, recognized as one 
of the authorities of the country on technical problems of life insurance com- 


panics, spoke on “Present-Day Problems.” 


He took up the preliminary term 


question at some length, stating that there were several plans in use, not all of 
which were scientific and some possibly not even safe, but expressed the belief 
that it should be possible to agree on one which would meet all requirements. 





changed from time to time as the com- 
pany’s experience may change. Due 
regard should be given to any change 
in the company’s rules with respect to 
the maximum amount of insurance 
written upon a single life, or to any 
change in the standard of selection. 


A COMPANY with capital stock 

would be justified in reducing the 
gross fund accumulated according to 
these methods by the amount of its 
capital stock, unless the company is 
engaged in more than one kind of 
business. 

A small company is subject to greater 
fluctuations than a large company. The 
first business of a young company is 
to establish itself, and it is entirely 
justified in maintaining a contingency 
reserve upon a basis which would be 
altogether unjustifiable for a company 
which has attained such age, size and 
experience that it can rely upon its own 
history in determining the proper basis 
for the contingency reserve. 


F this analysis of the contingencies 

which confront a life insurance com- 
pany has any merit, it establishes the 
unwisdom of the laws which limit the 
contingency reserve to a percentage of 
the net reserve. It is clear that the 
percentage which is right for one com- 
pany may be wrong.for another. The 
percentages should not be alike for a 
company which has 60 per cent of its 
assets invested in mortgage loans, and 
for another company which has 60 per 
cent of its assets invested in bonds. 
Two companies may even have the 
same proportion of their assets in- 
vested in bonds, but the bond invest- 
ments of the one may differ so in char- 
acter from the bond investments of the 
other as to require a different contin- 
gency reserve therefor. 


penses and death claims on the new 
business in.excess of income thereon. 


WHAT has been said regarding both 

an increase and decrease in the pro- 
portionate volume of new business 
seems to be necessary in order to bring 
out clearly the idea that the future 
maintenance of the contingency reserve 
and dividend scale depends upon the 
course of business remaining un- 
changed; that is to say, that any past 
rate of increase or decrease must be 
continued except, of course, an increas- 
ing business may be followed by a de- 
creasing business. 


F late years there has been a de- 

termined agitation for the prepara- 
tion of a new mortality table, and after 
the expenditure of considerable time 
and money one has been published. As 
a member of the committee of the 
Actuarial Society, which, with the co- 
operation of committees of the National 
convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers and of the American Institute 
of Actuaries, conducted the work of 
compiling the table, I naturally have 
no fault with it as a correct index of 
the mortality among insured lives in 
the country as a whole during the years 
1900-1915. That the new table should 
be adopted as a basis for premiums and 
reserves, however, is a _ proposition 
from which I very emphatically dissent. 
My objections may be summarized else- 
where as follows: 


1. It does not, in my opinion, 
exhibit the mortality experienced 
in the past in certain sections of 
the country. 

2. It does not, in my opinion, 
reflect the mortality likely to be 
experienced in the future, either in 
the country as a whole, or in par- 
ticular sections. 

3. It requires the accumulation 
of larger policy reserves, which 


in Assets and in Risks 


have not been proved to be nec- 
essary. 

4. It requires, in my opinion, 
either larger premium loadings for 
non-participating business than the 
companies are now using, or the 
maintenance of larger contingency 
reserves, or both. 

5. The cost of insurance in par- 
ticipating companies is more likely 
to be increased than decreased. 

6. It probably means the aban- 
donment of extended insurance. 

7. Itis not suitable as a measure 
of the limitation of expenses on the 
principle underlying section 97 of 
the New York Insurance Law. 

8. It requires numerous changes 
in the*insurance laws of the sev- 
eral states which could not be 
readily secured. 

9. It places the younger and 
smaller companies at a serious dis- 
advantage, as compared with the 
older and larger companies. 


AM by nature and training a conser- 
vative, and like to hold fast to old 
things, which experience has proved to 
be good, until something new comes 
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along which is demonstrably superior. 
I believe that we have today no better 
table for the calculation of policy re- 
serves than the old American Experi- 
ence Table, and that it lends itself ad- 
mirably to all life insurance purposes, 
notwithstanding its recognized imper- 
fections. I like to see a low valuation 
placed upon the assets of a life insur- 
ance company, and a high valuation 
placed upon its liabilities, and believe 
in a strict net premium valuation: of 
the policy liabilities, but also believe 
that the life insuring public is better 
served by several companies than it 
would be by a few. Life insurance 
meets, as no other institution can, a 
common need, and this alone justifies 
its existence. The state should foster 
the companies already established, and 
should make possible the organization 
of new companies to augment the serv- 
ice rendered by the established com- 
panies. The reserve requirements in 
some states stand as a very effectual 
barrier to the organization and 
development of new companies, and, 
believer though I am in a_ strict 
net premium valuation, I am ready 
to join in the advocacy of such modi- 
fications of the strict net premium 
standard as will lead to the establish- 
ment and development of new compan- 
ies upon a sound basis. 


At the present time there is no uni- 
formity in reserve requirements. 
We have in some states a straight net 
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premium valuation in which no form of 
preliminary term is recognized. In 
New York we have the select and ulti- 
mate method, and in New Jersey a 
modification thereof.. Some states have 
adopted the recommendations of the 
“committee of fifteen,” while in other 
states we have modifications thereof. 
Wisconsin has a standard of its own, 
and other states allow a full prelimin- 
ary term valuation. I am not disposed 
to argue the question of the safety of 
any of these provisions, although I 
think one or more of them may be open 
to question on that ground. The ma- 
jority of them are certainly discrim- 
inatory. My desire is to find if possible 
common ground upon which, forget- 
ting our personal pride and prejudices, 
we may reach a solution of the prob- 
lem which will meet all requirements. 
These can be summed up as follows: 

1. The solution should be in ac- 
cord with sound actuarial princi- 
ples. ‘ 

2. It should not endanger the 
safety of the companies. 
3. While preventing undue ex- 


travagance it should enable ‘the 
younger and newly established 
companies to grow. 
THINK that the solution of the 


problem is to be found in the adop- 
tion of the select and ultimate prin- 
ciple, although the New York standard 
is not satisfactory. When that stand- 
ard was enacted, we did not have in 
this country a select table of mortality, 
and it was necessary to adopt for the 
select period, certain arbitrary per- 
centages of the ultimate rates of the 
American Experience Table. It is now 
apparent that the percentages fixed upon 
do not yield the full present value of 
the mortality gains, and it is only nec- 
essary to adjust the percentages and 
extend the select period in the light of 


the experience now available by rea- 
son of the publication of the new mor- 
tality table. I have experimented with 
the matter far enough to enable me to 
say very positively that I believe very 
satisfactory results can be obtained in 
the way of a possible compromise be- 
tween the Massachusetts standard, the 
New York standard and the Illinois 
standard. On ordinary life policies 
larger margins can be obtained than 
those available by either the New York 
or the Illinois standards. This will 
overcome a serious defect of the IIli- 
nois standard, which allows smaller 
margins on ordinary life than on other 
forms. On 20 premium life and 20-year 
endowment policies margins can be 
obtained which approximate the Illinois 
standard more closely than they do the 
New York standard, but are somewhat 
lower than the Illinois standard. The 
weight of the business would be thrown 
on the ordinary life plan, where it 
belongs, and the margins on the total 
business of a company, if the commis- 
sion scale was properly adjusted, would 
probably be greater than they are un- 
der the Illinois standard. The full re- 
serve would have to be made up at an 
earlier period than the twentieth year, 
but with the larger margins, this would 
not be a hardship. 


] AM not forgetful of the fact that the 
American Life Convention has de- 
clared that it favors the first year term 
method of valuation both in theory and 
practice, and submits that it is safe, 
sound and scientific, and it is not in my 
mind to suggest recession from that 
declaration. There are, hdwever, sev- 
eral methods of preliminary term val- 
uation, and I am quite sure that many 
excellent authorities would not hold 
that all were safe, sound and scientific. 
Speaking for myself, I might agree that 
the Illinois standard was safe, but I 
could not agree that it was scientific. 


Lite Insurance 


into the life insurance business 

through the insuring of soldiers 
and sailors and the influenza epidemic 
are the two outstanding features of re- 
cent life insurance history. They have 
tended inevitably to familiarize the 
people with the subject and to educate 
them. Looking backward, they have 
been able to see merely a century of 
steady progress in the development of 
this great principle until it has become 
one of the dominant factors in Amer- 
ican business. There have been times 
when there has been a lack of proper 
education, and because of misinforma- 
tion, the people have permitted their 
minds to be led astray with respect to 
life insurance, and the damage that has 
been done at these times has fallen 
more heavily upon the people than 
upon the business of insurance itself. 
The mass of misinformation that was 
sent broadcast at the time of the New 
York investigations of 1905 and 1906, 
for instance, was appalling in the light 
of the progress that life insurance had 
up to that time recorded. 


int entrance of the government 


PERHAPS it needed the scalpel of 

publicity to expose some rotten 
practices but an intelligent and edu- 
cated public opinion would have been 
able to discriminate and to observe that 
its vision was being focused on a boil 
instead of the great body, of which the 
boil was only a small but painful ex- 
crescence. How much in the aggregate 
the people lost through their ignorance 
at that time will never be fully known 
because thousands of homes were left 
unprotected through the lapsation of 
insurance -policies that would have re- 
mained in force had the people been 
educated to a broader vision 


and a 


BY CHAS. 


more comprehensive grasp of insurance 
fundamentals. 

The management forces of life insur- 
ance companies should know, as we 
believe they do, that the practices 
which that investigation brought out 
into the white light of day must never 
be repeated, and in the second place the 
people should be educated to a clearer 


Whether it be or not, I assume that 
those who advocate it are ready to 
agree to a plan which meets all rea- 
sonable requirements and is more gen- 
erally acceptable. If uniformity is to 
be secured, there must of necessity be 
concessions on the part of every one. 
This means a compromise in which we 
shall all yield something of our individ- 
ual preferences, but it does not mean 
any injury to the business. 


THERE are three interested parties— 

the companies,.the insurance com- 
missioners, and the legislatures repre- 
senting the public. The companies do- 
ing business in New York have adapted 
themselves to the New York standard 
of valuation and to the New York 
expense limitation. I do not know of 
any desire on their part for a change 
therein, except as they might be actu- 
ated by a spirit of comity, but I am 
inclined to think that they would not 
see their way clear to advocate a 
change which would destroy what the 
Armstrong legislation accomplished, 
and I assume that there is no such 
desire on the part of any one. As I see 
it, any change in the valuation law of 
New York should, for political and 
other reasons, follow the principle 
adopted by the New York legislature 
upon the recommendation of the Arm- 
strong committee. This does not mean 
that it is impossible to solve the prob- 
lem which we are considering. A sat- 
isfactory solution is possible. 


W E have the American Life Conven- 

tion whose membership is very 
generally domiciled in those states 
which have recognized a preliminary 
term valuation, and we have the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
many of whose members are domiciled 
in states which do not recognize that 
form of valuation. Let me suggest that 
the American Life Convention appoint 


and the 


W.HELSER 


American people. When American 
sentiment crystallizes, it will tolerate 
neither the reactionary nor the radical, 
but it will choose a sane, common 
sense, middle ground where each will 
have an opportunity, according to his 
capacity, to grow and develop, un- 
hampered by unnecessary restrictions. 
I believe that this economic phase of 





Charles W. Helser is vice-president of the West Coast-San Francisco Life 


of San Francisco. 


He spoke on “Educating the Public,” telling of the factors 


which had tended to increase the popularity of life insurance and the necessity 
for bringing its merits home to the people. 





understanding of what life insurance 
really is and what it does and what it 
stands for. I think that it may be said 
truly, too, that the real education of the 
people in life insurance began back 
there in 1905 and 1906 and that the tre- 
mendous strides that life insurance 
development has witnessed since then 
have demonstrated the value of taking 
the people into partnership by the way 
of education. 


N the further development of group 

and business insurance there is a 
wide range of opportunity for the 
bringing together on a basis of closer 
cooperation, employers and employees, 
and of bringing into being a partner- 
ship that does not involve a confisca- 
tion of private property or an elimina- 
tion of that personal initiative that has 
made American business the most ag- 
gressive in the world and typical of the 


life insurance should be more exten- 
sively emphasized and that life insur- 
ance can render no greater service at 
this time than to emphasize the means 
by which it may promote industrial 
Too little of this has been done 
Too much of it cannot be 


peace. 
in the past. 
done in the future. 


L Ast year in a western city a street 

car strike was suddenly precipi- 
tated over night and hundreds of the 
families of street car employees were 
placed on reduced rations while the 
strike was in progress. This strike was 
brought about because of a misunder- 
standing which was capitalized by gine 
the 
company had placed a group policy on 
the lives of its employees and many 
families had had opportunity to ob- 
serve the practical operation of life in- 
surance service. The actual demands of 


sponsible agitators. Previously 





a committee which shall confer with 
a committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. I 
have no authority to speak for that 
association, but I can see no reason 
why it should not act as an interme- 
diary to select a representative com- 
mittee of the companies located in the 
states which do not recognize a prelim- 
inary term valuation, if it was notified 
that your convention had appointed a 
committee for the purpose of a con- 
ference. The conclusions of these com- 
mittees, if practically unanimous, as 
they should be, would undoubtedly 
have great weight with the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, and any measure agreed upon 
should stand an excellent chance of 
favorable action in the several legisla- 
tures. May I be permitted to say that 
in my opinion, the initiative in this mat- 
ter, taken by the American Life Con- 
vention, would greatly broaden the in- 
fluence of the organization, and add a 
very important chapter to its record of 
work accomplished. 


ONLY nine of the companies of the 

American Life Convention were in 
existence when I entered the business. 
For a third of a century I have been 
connected with one of the oldest life 
insurance companies in the United 
States. I know that I know the at- 
titude ‘of that company toward the 
younger companies, and I think I know 
the attitude of other old companies. 
It is frankly competitive. It is not 
unfriendly. It embraces a willingness 
to join hands with all who are striv- 
ing to advance the best interests of 
the business. To all such we offer 
freely any details of our business, the 
knowledge of which would be helpful. 
If what I have tried to say is regarded 
as a manifestation of this attitude, I 
shall be more than repaid for any 
effort which I have put forth. 


People 


the employees when analyzed were not 
prohibitive, but when the company was 
able to assure them that upon their re- 
turn to work their period of continuous 
service would not be interfered with 
and that their life insurance through 
the group policy would be continued, 
the strike was broken and 90 percent 
of the men returned to work. During 
the influenza epidemic later in the year, 
fourteen of the employees of that com- 
pany died and in every instance the 
company was able to place in the hands 
of the widow the equivalent of a years 
salary as an evidence of its foresight 
and regard for faithful service. I be- 
lieve that the broadening of the scope 
of usefulness of group insurance will 
do as much to allay industrial unrest 
as any other one thing that can be 
done. 


How best to educate the people as 
to what life insurance is and does 
is the big problem that confronts us 
today. No one company can properly 
do this alone. It must be accomplishe 
through the concerted efforts of all. 
We should begin with that most potent 
force, the direct personal connection 
between the companies and the people 
—the agent. Before the field man, how- 
ever, can be a proper medium, he must 
himself be properly educated. It '§ 
comparatively easy today for 4 real 
salesman to sell life insurance service 
even though he has had little or 7° 
education on the” subject, and eve? 
though he. has had no training 10 this 
highly specialized branch of salesman 
ship. This condition, however, will not 
always last. With the education of the 
people will come a greater ability to 
discriminate as to policy contracts 2" 
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companies. When that time comes, the 
trained and educated salesman will 
have a tremendous advantage over his 
untrained and iineducated competitor. 
Even in these days the life insurance 
salesman who is accomplishing as 
much as he might were he better edu- 
cated, constitutes a very small minority 
of the whole. 


BY an educated agent I do not mean 

essentially one who has had a col- 
lege education, but I do mean one who 
has a knowledge of more than the 
rudiments of life insurance. I mean 
one who has taken the pains to study 
the subject so thoroughly that he is 
able properly to advise his client in- 
telligently and in such a way that the 
client fully understands what he is do- 
ing and why. The truly efficient life 
insurance salesman is one who is so 
imbued with the service of life insur- 
ance, whose enthusiasm is so infectious 
and whose earnestness so convincing as 
to impress his personality on all with 
whom he comes in contact. No mere 
superficial and rudimentary knowledge 
will serve that purpose. The great 
companies of the future will be those 
that insist that the men who represent 


The Situation 


chusetts occupies a unique position 

amongst the states in denying to 
life insurance companies the right of 
valuing their policies in any manner ex- 
cept on the basis of the net level pre- 
mium. Every other state, so far as 
known, recognizes the preliminary term 
plan in some form, except New York, 
which arrives at substantially the same 
result through the select and ultimate 
valuation. This peculiarity invites in- 
quiry. 

There can be no need at this timeé to 
argue the soundness or justice of the 
modified preliminary term plan. It has 
the unqualified approval of the leading 
actuaries. It has been approved by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Conven- 
tion. It has been recommended by the 
Committee of Fifteen of- Insurance 
Commissioners. It meets the test of 
Practical application. 


Tet Commonwealth of Massa- 


[N order to report accurately upon the 

efforts which have been made to 
bring Massachusetts into line with the 
other states, it is necessary to recall a 
few well known facts. 

Eight life insurance companies incor- 
porated under Massachusetts laws are 
now in business there. Five of these 
began business more than 55 years ago. 
Of the other three, one which insures 
only a special class began in 1878; an- 
other, doing a comparatively small 
business confined to its own state, was 
Organized in 1892, while the third, 
organized in 1902, has become a strong 
Company through the exercise of un- 
usual courage and enterprise by its 
Managers. Of the eighteen “foreign” 
Companies doing business in the state, 
po youngest began business 40 years 


SEVERAL charters have been granted 
by the legislature during the past 20 
years, but in only one case have the 
Ncorporators been able and willing to 
eevide the resources which the Massa- 
Shusetts valuation policy requires of a 
i company. The life insurance situ- 
‘on in Massachusetts has become 
Crystallized. 
en Should be stated that the Massa- 
aaa: Statute is similar to the 
ered in many other states in neither 
eas itting or prohibiting the prelim- 
jm" plan, It provides that the 
Po ome commissioner shall each year 
pa ain the reserve liability by com- 
Mg the net value of outstanding 





them in the field and before the people 
are really educated in the subject of life 
insurance from both its utilitarian and 
economic standpoints. 


M ANY of our colleges and universi- 
ties have already made lectures on 
life insurance a part of the regular 
curriculum. My experience with these 
lectures has been, however, that for the 
most part, they have not been popular 
because they did not deal with those 
phases of insurance service which ap- 
peal most strongly to the student mind. 
This is a phase of the education of the 
people that cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, and a great deal of careful 
thought should be given to its further 
development. The receptive minds of 
college students constitute a fertile 
field in which to sow the seeds of the 
life insurance message and its eco- 
nomic possibilities. This cannot be 
done through dry statistics, for after 
all, statistics are only incidental. It is 
more important that we impress upon 
college students the manner in which 
life insurance will assist in the working 
out of God’s great purposes for the 
sons of men than it is that a few of 
them should be taught the basis of the 


in 





calculation of premiums or the theory 
of legal reserves. 


WE cannot create an educated, intelli- 

gent and healthy public sentirhent 
for life insurance among the people 
generally, except through the coopera- 
tion and the help of the public press. 
I venture the confident assertion that 
moye people are thinking of life insur- 
ance in Omaha this week than has ever 
been the case before. This is due to 
the fact that the daily press of Omaha 
is publicly emphasizing the importance 
of life insurance in a way that makes it 
interesting and readable news matter. 
Heretofore, the general publicity that 
life insurance has received has been 
largely misinforming in character and 
almost entirely lacking in educational 
features. This is not the fault of the 
newspapers but the fault entirely of life 
insurance itself. I have no doubts as 
to character of the cooperation that 
will be received from the publishers of 
newspapers as well as the editors of in- 
surance journals. Their helpful and 
enthusiastic cooperation will be avail- 
able so long as the administration of 
life insurance is what it ought to be. 


BY ALLEN HOLLIS 


Allen Hollis, general counsel of the United Life & Accident of Concord, 
N.H., speaking before the legal section, gave “The Story of the Effort to Procure 
Legislation in the State of Massachusetts in Recognition of the Preliminary Term 
Plan.” He reviewed in detail the fight before the Massachusetts legislature last 
winter and the causes for the failure of the proposed legislation. 





policies “upon the basis of ‘Combined 
Experience’ or ‘Actuarial Tables’ of 
mortality, with interest at 4 percent per 
annum.” 


C ONCEDING that this statute would 

permit employing the preliminary 
term plan to policies to which it is ap- 
plicable, the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners have steadfastly refused to do 
so. What was at first merely a ruling 
soon became a policy, and has now be- 
come an institution, taking rank with 
Bunker Hill Monument and the Sacred 
Codfish. An appeal to the courts af- 
forded no relief—and threw no light 
upon the real question involved. The 
conclusion of the court was: “We are 
of opinion that at least so long as he 
acts in good faith, intending to obey 
the law, we cannot, by a writ of 
mandamus, compel him to change his 
conclusions either of law or fact in the 
valuation of the policies or assets of a 
life insurance company.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Vermont supreme court, which has the 
power to interpret the law governing 
state officials, decided in 1901, on the 
merits of the question, that an insur- 
ance company has the right to employ 
the preliminary term plan in valuing its 
preliminary term policies. 


HE matter was taken up in Massa- 

chusetts by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Guild in 1906, to 
consider changes in the insurance law, 
and their report was adverse to the pre- 
liminary term plan. 

The Massachusetts court being with- 
out jurisdiction to interfere with a pub- 
lic official so long as he “acts in good 
faith, intending to obey the law,” the 
legislature alone has power to act. Not- 
withstanding the discouraging outlook, 
the company with which the speaker is 
connected decided to make the attempt 
in January of this year. We cannot 
boast of success, but we may “report 
progress.” 


O UR bill was modelled upon the Ohio 
standard, and in effect directed the 


commission to employ the modified 
preliminary term plan in valuing poli- 
cies to which such valuation properly 
applied. The bill was referred to the 
joint committee on insurance of the 
house and senate, which devoted parts 
of two days to the hearings. The one 
Massachusetts company to which refer- 
ence has been made, which has sur- 
vived the rigors of the life insurance 
climate in that state, joined with us in 
urging the passage of the bill. Op- 
posed to us, openly in most cases, were 
substantially all the companies who had 
become established half a century ago. 
Several associations of agents, pre- 
sumably representing all the companies 
in business in the state, also appeared 
in opposition. The insurance commis- 
sioner made an extended argument 
against us. 

Our case was presented at the first 
session, and consisted of statements of 
counsel, supported by the strong testi- 
mony of the president of the Actuarial 
Society of America. The case was pre- 
sented as clearly and forcibly as the 
proponents were capable of presenting 
sound arguments. 


At the second session the opponents 
held the stage; and the reasons 
given are illuminating. Leaving out 
personalities, and the hostile and un- 
friendly spirit displayed by some of the 
old companies toward their younger 
brethren, the grounds for opposition 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The bill is an attack against the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
(Verbatim, from the president of a 
leading Massachusetts company.) 

2. The people of Massachusetts do 
not want it. 

3. Companies asking this legislation 
wish to pay extravagant expenses and 
excessive commissions. 

4. Funds released by adopting this 
plan can be paid in dividends to stock- 
holders. 

5. This plan is responsible for the 
many failures of companies during the 
past fifteen years. 

6. This country will soon be strewn 





More than that, no honest man has a 
right to expect. 


‘T HERE are two kinds of publicity 
and education, the one affirmative, 


the other negative. The affirmative 
has to. do with education along lines 
that broaden and enrich the people’s 
knowledge; the negative that negatives 
or offsets the misinformation that the 
people have previously received. As 
the affirmative phases are developed 
and the people’s knowledge corre- 
spondingly increased, the necessity for 
the negative phase will gradually de- 
crease and its mood disappear. If we 
are able at this time to formulate a 
broad comprehensive plan for affirma- 
tive publicity and education, and if we 
are willing to pay the price in money 
and in careful preparation which is the 
more important, the enlightenment and 
education of the people in this great, 
splendid economic force, for the devel- 
opment of which we are so largely 
responsible, will proceed along sure 
and proper lines. The people’s minds 
are receptive, the instruments through 
which this education may be carried on 
are willing and anxious that their serv- 
ices may be availed of, but the initia- 
tive must come from us. 


Massachusetts 


with the ruins of small companies, 
“bankrupt because of this new and 
dangerous plan” (Verbatim). 

7. All sound life insurance com- 
panies use the level plan. 

8. It is easy to start a new company 
on the level plan if “promoters” do not 
try to put on business too fast. ; 

9. This plan leads to unsound busi- 
ness practices. 

10. It is a benefit for Massachusetts 
companies now doing business to “keep 
the standards high” and keep out new 
companies adopting lower standards. 

11. It is an advantage to Massa- 
chusetts companies doing business at 
home and in other states to “preserve 
the Massachusetts standard of sol- 
vency” and make claim to superiority 
over competitors on that score. 


FOLLOWING the usual procedure in 

committee hearings, no opportunity 
was given the proponents for replying. 
After such an avalanche of opposition 
by eminent insurance experts resident 
in the state, any reply would have been 
useless. We circulated a brief in sup- 
port of our position; but the bill re- 
ceived only a small fraction of favor- 
able votes. 

It is reasonable to believe that a 
considerable majority of the members 
in any Massachusetts legislature are 
policyholders in Massachusetts com- 
panies and on friendly terms with their 
agents. So long as the Massachusetts 
companies and their agents and the 
agents of other companies doing busi- 
ness there oppose this legislation by 
the use of such arguments as are out- 
lined above, in public, and by such 
arguments as may be inferred, in pri- 
vate, there is slight if any hope of 
obtaining favorable legislation. It is 
natural for legislators to believe what 
their friends tell them. 


HIS convention can draw its own 

conclusions whether the arguments 
against the legislation are fair. The 
“practical” reasons for opposition, 
stated frankly at the hearing, were (1) 
that the “high standard” leaves the 
Massachusetts -field to the present oc- 
cupants who are. abundantly able to 
cultivate it; and (2) that Massachusetts 
companies are able to claim in other 
states that-they are of superior solvency 
to companies of any other state, be- 
cause of their peculiar method of com- 
puting reserves. This convention may 
properly consider whether this is 
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“fair competition” in these modern 
days. 
Every insurance man knows that 


high standards in every phase of our 
business are absolutely essential to the 
protection of the insured and to our 
own success and standing as well; but 
a standard is not necessarily high be- 





cause it imposes intolerable burdens on 
an enterprise. A law or an administra- 
tion of law which limits any legitimate 
business to those fortunate few who are 
already engaged in it, will not long 
commend itself to a democracy. 
Granting that some new life insurance 
companies do not succeed and have to 





reinsure (without loss to the policy- 
holders) it does not follow that the 
best way to prevent this result is to al- 
low no new companies to begin busi- 
ness. A company is not necessarily 
sound because it is old, even if it com- 
putes its reserves on the level plan. A 
young company, properly financed and 


managed, may be sounder than an old 
one. Let us select our risks with judg- 
ment, hold commissions, salaries and 
expenses at a minimum consistent with 
efficient service, and invest our funds 
in sound securities. We shall be able 
then to pay our losses properly and 
meet the examiners with a smile. 


Interesting Cases in Past Year 


BY GUILFORD A. DEITCH 


T the request, and I might almost 
A say at the demand of your chair- 

man, I have prepared compilation 
of a few of the cases decided during the 
past year which I believe are of more 
than passing interest. There were 
nearly 200 life decisions handed down 
by the courts since the last meeting of 
the Legal Section, and it may be that 
some of the cases I have omitted or 
neglected to take up in this paper are 
of equal interest to those I have se- 
lected. 


DELIVERY OF POLICY.—In the 
case of Columbian Nat'l. Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Wirthle, 176 Pacific, 406, the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, on the ques- 
tion of presumption of delivery arising 
from possession of the policy, held 
“The presumption of the delivery of 
an insurance policy arising from pos- 














THOMAS W. VARDELL 
President Southwestern Life 


session thereof does not arise where, 
on the face of the policy itself, some 
act remains to be done to make it 
complete, and the possession of a policy 
of insurance containing a clause ‘In 
further consideration of the sum of 

.. dollars, to be paid in advance’ is 
not evidence of the payment of the 
premium.” 


[NSURABLE INTEREST.—In the 

case of Wurzburg vs. New York 
Life Ins. Co., 203 S. W., 332, a cor- 
poration had procured a policy on the 
life of one of its officers; at the ‘time 
of the death of the insured he was no 
longer connected with the corporation. 
On plea of the insurance company that 
the beneficiary corporation had no in- 
surable interest in the life insured, the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee ruled as 
follows: 

“A corporation is often quite de- 
pendent upon the services of particular 
officers for its prosperity. Under such 
circumstances a corporation has an in- 
surable interest in the life of such an 
officer. 

“Since this contract was valid when 
made, it did not become subsequently 
invalid when such officer’s connection 
with the corporation ceased.” 

This ruling is in harmony with other 
eases where the relationship between 


the insured and beneficiary changed 
after the isuance of the policy. 


F,.XTENDED INSURANCE.—In the 

case of New York Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Kimball, 106 Atlantic, 676, the insured 
paid premiums on policy from Feb. 5, 
1908, to the semi-annual premium of 
Feb. 5, 1912, but failed to pay the semi- 
annual premium due on Aug. 5, 1912, or 
to pay the interest on a loan which he 
had made on the policy. Under the 
provision of the policy for extended in- 
surance the insured became entitled to 
extended insurance which would have 
expired July 13, 1915. By mistake of a 
clerk in the office of the company, the 
policy was endorsed for extended paid- 
up insurance to May 6, 1916. The in- 
sured died Jan. 15, 1916. The company 
brought suit in equity to reform the en- 
dorsement on the policy to show ex- 
piration of the extended. paid-up insur- 
ance to expire July 13, 1915. The court 
held: 

“Where the insured failed to pay pre- 
mium and also to avail himself of op- 
tion in policy whereby he was entitled 
to its continuance, and the company 
computed the extended term and en- 


are of the opinion that the provision 
of the loan agreement for surrender 
or forfeiture of the policy upon the 
non-payment of the interest on the 
loan is void.” 


N the case of Stevens et al. vs. Mu- 

tual Life Ins. Co., 171 N. Y. Supp. 296, 
where the policies in question were 
pledged by the insured as security for 
the loan and the loan agreement pro- 
vided for forfeiture of the policy upon 
default in payment of either principal 
or interest when the same became due 
and the application of the cash sur- 
render value of the policy to the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness, it was held: 

1st. The pledging of the policies con- 
stituted in law a bailment. Under these 
circumstances a trust relation arose by 
implication of law. The defendant, as 
pledgee, took a qualified title as in- 
demnity to the loan. Until this was 
lawfully foreclosed an equity of re- 
demption continued in the pledgor. 
Unencumbered by contractual limita- 
tions or conditions, the law permitted 
the lender (upon default by the bor- 
rower) to foreclose pledge, or, in this 
instance, to forfeit and cancel the sub- 





Guilford A. Deitch, general counsel of the Reserve Loan Life of In- 
dianapolis, who keeps in especially close touch with insurance matters m the 
courts, gave the legal section a “Review of Interesting Decisions Affecting Life 


Insurance During the Year.” The cases 


which he cited covered an exceptionally 


‘wide field and include many which established important precedents. 





dorsed the result on the policy, a mis- 
take in computation was not mutual 
where insured knew nothing of it, and 
equity will not reform endorsement; 


the mistake being the result of care-. 


lessness and the company not claiming 
fraud, deceit or imposition on the part 
of the insured, a bill for reformation 
was denied.” 

In the case of Travelers Ins. Co. vs. 
Lazenby, 79 Southern, 630, where the 
insured pledged a paid-up policy to se- 
cure payment of a loan and the com- 
pany forfeited the policy because of 
non-payment of interest on the loan, 
the Alabama Court of Appeals held: 

“By the terms of the agreement be- 
tween the parties the deposit of the 
‘paid-up policy’ was a pledge and as 
such the title remained in the pledgor, 
with the right in the pledgee to sell in 
case of default, but not to confiscate. 
Where the provision is that upon the 
debtor’s default the title shall become 
absolute in the pledges it is void. The 
paid-up policy was a chose in action, 
to say the least. It had a value of 
$1,000 at the death of the insured, with 
an obligation on the part of the de- 
fendant for increased value at each an- 
nual period that would more than pay 
the interest charge.” 

“The insured was older and perhaps 
could not have gotten other insurance 
in a solvent company, and therefore, 
the forfeiture of this policy would give 
to the lender more in value than the 
principal and interest on the loan which 
it had made. Indeed, the loan con- 
tract itself recognizes the necessity of 
a deed to transfer the title to the de- 
fendant and there is no pretense that 
either by deed or foreclosure the title 
ever passed. Holding to this view, we 


ject of the pledge. To accomplish this 
it was indispensable to binding results 
that there should be a demand of pay- 
ment of the loan and reasonable notice 
to the borrower of the time and place 
of sale or forfeiture. 

2d. The borrower, as an inducement 
to the loan, may stipulate a waiver of 
demand of payment and notice of sale 
or forfeiture. A waiver thus made does 
not violate public policy. 

3d. The extension of time (for the 
payment of indebtedness) without fix- 
ing a new due date, constituted a 
waiver of the right of pledgee to fore- 
close or forfeit, without notice and 
demand, under contract authority. 

The facts in the above case were: 
The assured had obtained a loan on 
‘the security of certain policies. The 
loan agreement provided for forfeiture 
for non-payment on the due date, with- 
out notice and without demand. It 
further provided “In case of any ex- 
tension or renewal x x x x the fore- 
going provisions for cancellation and 
surrender of this policy shall be ap- 
plicable.” When the loan first became 
due, on January 24, 1915, the insured 
paid the interest thereon to said date. 
He made no other payments on same. 
On Feb. 12, 1916, insured was given 
notice that interest on the loan from 
Jan. 24, 1915, would expire Jan. 24, 1916, 
with request that stated amount be 
remitted. Further notices of like im- 
port were sent. 


‘THE case of Monahan vs. Metropoli- 

tan Life Ins. Co., 119 N. E. 68, de- 
cided by the Illinois Supreme Court, 
has been discussed before by the Legal 
Section. In that case the policy con- 
tained a two-year incontestable clause. 


The insured died within the two years, 
but suit was delayed until after the 
two years had expired. During the 
two years following the death of the 
insured the company took no steps 
whatever to be relieved of liability un- 
der the policy. The court in holding 
that the company had waived its right 
to plead breach of warranties in the 
application, says: 


“The incontestable clause in a policy 
of insurance inures to the benefit of 
the beneficiary after the death of the 
insured as much as it inures to the 
benefit of the insured himself during 
his lifetime. The rights of the parties 
under such an incontestable clause as 
the one contained in this contract do 
not become fixed at the date of the 
death of the insured. In case of a 
breach of warranty the insurer must 
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General Counsel Reserve Loan Life 


DEITCH 


assert its claim within the two-year! 
period, whether the insured survives 
that period or not, either by affirmative 
action or by defense to a suit brought 
on the policy by the beneficiary within 
the two years.” 

The Monahan case has been followed 
in the case of Ebner vs. Ohio State 
Life Ins. Co., 121 N. E. 315. I give 4 
rather extended quotation from this 
case, as it throws a great deal of light 
on the contention in the Monahan cas¢. 

In the Ebner case, the Indiana AP 
pelate Court held: : 

“We conclude that under proper cir 
cumstances an insurance compaly, 
after the loss has occurred, may pro 
ceed by affirmative action to avoid the 
policy, provided it takes proper steps 
to that end within the period name 
in the incontestable clause. America? 
Trust Co. vs. Life Ins. Co., 92 S. E. 70, 
reviews the decided cases to that effect 
that by ‘affirmative action’ as used ™ 
such connection, is meant the bringing 
of a proper action within such perio® 
The special finding here is to the effec! 
that appellee, as a resuit of am o 
vestigation, discovered the falsity ‘ 
certain answers and statements y* ‘ 
by the insured as set out in the ‘th 
ing, and that he was not in good heal” 
at the time of the delivery of the policy: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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Coal was first discovered at Ottawa. Il. 


It is an interesting bit of history to know that 
French explorers, descending the Illinois river, found 
coal cropping out on the river bank near what is now 
Ottawa, Ill. This was the first coal found in this country. 


Ottawa, Ill., has always been recognized for things 
substantial. Coal is one of the necessities of life. It 
is the life of the factory and the great industries. It 
makes the glow and warmth of the home. It is stored 
energy --stored for the benefit of mankind. ' 


Dependable, old line life insurance--the stored 


energy of prudent men for the protection of the family 
--1s represented in Ottawa by the 


Central Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois 


It is strong, service-giving, progressive. It reflects 
the best in American Life Insurance. It bears a high 


reputation in its own community. Thousands of policy- 
holders are located within 50 miles of Ottawa. 


Assets $2,327,449 Surplus $348,613 
Insurance in Force over $25,000,000 
President, Vice-President, 


H. W. Johnson Walter F. Weese 
Secretary and Treasurer, S. B. Bradford 
$5,000,000 In Our Home County 


Over Ten Million In Force Within a Radius of 50 
Miles of Ottawa 
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$27,323,315.001 


was paid for by tlige 


Reliance Life 


PittsburghiPe 
during the fimigh 

















This $27,323,315.00 is 


$10,201,779.00 © 


in excess of the amount of life insurance paid 
for in the first eight months of 1918. 


This record proves that every day more people are 
learning how the PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY 
gives more real life insurance protection than the old- 
fashioned kind of insurance. 
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Since the inauguration of 


PERFECT PROTECTION 
b 
Reliance Life intense Co. of Pittsburgh 


seven years ago, we have paid to living policyholders 
the large sum of 


$318,762.38 


(Not Including Dividends to Policyholders) 


in benefits that they would not have received while liv- 
ing under the terms of any other life insurance policy. 


The Reliance Life has now in force 


$121,107,549.00  $38,995,450.00 $108,252.25 


Life Insurance Accident Insurance Health Insurance 
(Weekly Indemnity) 




















NSURANCE CoO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Preliminary 


past few months in reviewing the 

work of the convention since the day, 
fourteen years ago, when a few men 
imbued with the spirit of progressive- 
ness, met and perfected plans for its 
organization. Plans and methods 
change with changing conditions, but 
principles never change. It should be 
a source of particular gratification to 
the founders of this organization that 
the principles on which the platform of 
this Convention was built are today 
nationally recognized, as sound, log- 
ical, and having for their ultimate end 
a scientific interpretation of insurance. 


| HAVE been interested during the 


NE of the principles of this organ- 

ization has been the preliminary 
term method of policy valuation, and 
the strength and soundness of its posi- 
tion on the subject has been amply 
demonstrated during the past fifteen 
years. In 1906, only two states recog- 
nized the preliminary term method of 
valuation, and strange as it may seem, 
one of these states was Massachusetts, 
which in 1899 enacted a law by which 
the assessment companies desiring to 
become old line companies should value 
their policies on a “one year term 
basis.” This act, however, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, was rescinded some 
years later. The principle of prelim- 
inary term is today recognized by every 
actuary of prominence in the country, 
by the American Bar Association, and 
with but few exceptions, it has been 
written into the laws of every state in 
the union. It is also recognized in 
fact by practically every legal reserve 
company in America—not excepting 
those conipanies organized and operat- 
ing under the laws of states which 
provide for the level premium valua- 
tion method. The laws of the state of 
New York specifically recognize the 
fact that under the level premium 
method of valuation, the company is 
unable to pay the cost of writing new 
business out of the loading of the first 
premium. Under Article 97 of the New 
York Law, the limit of expense charge- 
able for paying first year expenses is 
the loading of the first premium plus 
the mortality savings of the first five 
years. If a company could wait for 


five years, it would then have available 
this money out of the premiums on 
policies written, but as this is not avail- 
able the company must borrow this 
sum from the surplus earned by other 
policies already on the books to be 


BY E. G. SIMMONS 


E. G. Simmons, vice-president of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans, 


is the retiring president of the Convention. 


His annual address was devoted 


in considerable measure to a review of the situation as regards the use of the 
preliminary term plan and an exposition of the merits of that plan, which has 
the unqualified support of the convention. 





repaid to the general fund each year 
as these thortality savings accrue. Thus 
we see an endless chain of borrowing 
and repaying. 

The full preliminary term method, on 
the other hand, definitely charges all 
first year expense to the first year pre- 
mium, and leaves only, on the or- 
dinary life plan, the cost of carrying 
the protection for the first year to be 
taken out of the premium in addition 
to the expense. 


A CONSTANTLY menacing problem 

that confronts not only the com- 
panies composing this Convention, but 
all life insurance companies, is that 
of taxation, both national and state, 
and the gravity of the situation is one 
that cannot be overestimated. Much 
of the time of your officials during the 
past year has been given to the ques- 
tion of federal taxation. A number of 
visits have been made to Washington, 
where this matter was discussed with 
members of the ways and means com- 
mittee. A number of conferences with 
representatives of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, officials of 
several of the large eastern companies, 
and treasury department tax experts 
were held, with the result that an 
amendment to the revenue bill was 
prepared, which was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the two great organizations 
of life insurance companies through 
their executive committees. This 
amendment had in view placing insur- 
ance in a special class, and under its 
terms, not only would the government 
have realized the amount of tax desired 
from the life insurance companies, but 
the amendment was so worded as to es- 
tablish a sound, basic principle gov- 
erning the question of taxation whether 
it be national or state. It was almost 
a foregone conclusion that this amend- 
ment would be acceptable to the joint 
conference committee, and it was like 
a clap of thunder from a clear sky, 
when we were advised that the pro- 
posed amendment was rejected, and 
life insurance would be considered only 





with other business institutions in the 
general scheme of taxation. 


[t was never contemplated in prepar- 
ing the premium rates that govern 
most of our companies, that a federal 
income tax and onerous war taxes 
would be added to the burden of the 
state premium tax that is paid in every 
state in the Union. Plans should be 
devised to educate both federal and 
state taxing authorities that the busi- 
ness of life insurance is, comparatively 
speaking, bearing more than its pro- 
portionate share of taxes, and unlike 
any other business, with its fixed pre- 
mium rates, it is without the popular 
recourse of shifting the burden to the 
shoulders of its patrons, as is so read- 
ily done in other businesses. It is a 
matter on which the public also should 
be more fully informed, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that a campaign 
properly inaugurated and conducted, 
will result in 30,000,000 American pol- 
icyholders entering a vigorous protest 
against the taxation of life insurance 
on the basis it is now taxed by the 
federal government. 

The recent enormous influenza losses 
which took a toll of more than $150,- 
000,000 from American life insurance 
companies has demonstrated the need 
of an epidemic or emergency reserve, 
equal to at least 50 percent of the 
tabular expected mortality for one year. 
Under the present treasury department 
interpretation of the revenue act, such 
reserve would not be tax free, but 
would be considered by the taxing 
authorities as profit. Our companies 
should not be called upon to assume 
the burden of taxation for a contin- 
gent fund set aside solely for the pro- 
tection of the great body of policy- 
holders in the event of an emergency. 


WE have also had in the matter of 

state taxation, questions arise that 
are of very gravest importance to this 
membership. A few weeks ago, there 
was introduced in the Alabama legis- 
lature a bill designed to increase the 


Term Plan fs Ope 


revenue of the state through taxation. 
In the measure as originally drawn, 
life insurance was placed in the same 
general category as other businesses 
conducted within that commonwealth. 
Through the efforts, however, of rep- 
resentatives of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
amendments relieving life insurance 
from this additional burden were pre- 
pared, and at this writing it looks as if 
Siew will be made a part of the bill. 
I simply refer to this, however, be- 
cause it shows the signs of the time. 
It demonstrates with the constantly 
increasing need of our states for addi- 
tional revenue, that our companies will 
be exposed to the burden of additional 
taxation, unless the taxing authorities 


sare properly educated as to the true 


character of our business. 


THE public believes in the soundness 

of American life insurance, and 
they believe in the integrity of man- 
agement of our institutions as_ is 
demonstrated by the wonderful growth 
of our several companies. Education 
of the public—education of our field 
representatives—and education of the 
men we send to Congress and to our 
State legislatures on matters relating 
to insurance, is absolutely necessary, 
if we are to have our interests properly 
considered and protected. 

If my message to you conveys but 
one thought—let it be that of education. 
Let us broaden the activities of our 
field organizations, so that our repre- 
sentatives may be of greater service 
to our policyholders by assisting in the 
general education of the public. We 
will have addresses delivered at this 
convention that will deal particularly 
with the question of education. I, 
therefore, feel that I probably should 
not go further into this subject at this 
time. I do want to say a word, how- 
ever, about the education of our field 
men. The time is rapidly passing when 
men will be permitted to take up a 
rate book and a few applications and 
solicit insurance. This is the day when 
progressive companies are educating 
the men they send out to represent 
their institutions, but gentlemen, in my 
opinion, the education of life insurance 
men is still in its infancy: The day is 
coming and coming very soon, when 


every great American college teaching 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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An Agent's Company 
Serving Its Policyholders— 


We Believe that Service to Policyholders Starts With the Agent 











Some Missouri State Features 


Writes both non-participating 
and participating policies. 


Pays dividends on limited 
payment non-participating poli- 
cies after premium paying 
period. 


Pays 5% on dividends left to 
the credit of policies. 


Pays 5% interest on trust 
funds and installments. 


Writes all standard and many 
special contracts, embracing all 
modern features, including dis- 
ability and double indemnity. 


Unusual non-forfeitable pro- 
visions. 




















M. E. SINGLETON, President 






There would be little, if any life 
insurance without the agent, 
therefore the policyholder de- 
pends on him. 


We believe that good agents must 
be well satisfied and well paid to 
continue to give good service to 
policyholders. 


We believe that our growth—now 
over $200,000,000 in our 27th year 
—and a rate of growth larger than 
that experienced by any American 
Life Insurance Company is a direct 
tribute to our own agents and to our 
position. 


We believe that we have a sound, 
profitable and permanent proposition 
that will at once appeal to any real life 
insurance man, one who is a producer 
and an agency builder. 


We operate in 38 states, but have at- 
tractive openings for desirable men. 


We would be pleased to hear from 
men interested. Your letter will be 
treated confidentially. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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Prohibition and Insurance Risks 


BY THOMAS B. GAY 


AN has been given to over-in- 
M dulgence in intoxicating bever- 
ages. from time immemorial, and 
has been addicted to like indulgence in 
the use of alcohol or distilled spirits 
since the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. During this period and for 
nearly two centuries thereafter, all 
classes of people were habitual users 
of intoxicating beverages. During this 
same period the scientific development 
of life insurance was begun, and we 
would naturally expect to find among 
its early records some tangible evi- 
dence of its attitude toward intemper- 
ance, if that habit was then regarded 
as affecting the risk assumed. 
D URING the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, when life insurance 
both in this country and abroad was 
first put on a really scientific basis, the 
matter of the habits of the applicant 
respecting the use of intoxicating bev- 
erages was the subject of rather gen- 
eral inquiry from the insurer. During 
this period such information as was 
sought tended to relate to the temper- 
ate use of rather than abstinence from 
alcoholic indulgence. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that in 1840 the application of 
one Robert Warner was declined except 
upon a 10 percent higher rate, because 
he was a total abstainer and the com- 
pany looked upon him “as thin and 
watery and as mentally cranked in that 
he repudiated the good creatures of 
God as found in alcoholic drinks.” 
While this appears to be the only re- 
corded instance of declination because 
of abstinence, it is apparent from the 
practice then obtaining that insurers 
generally were unaccustomed to find 
applicants of what would now seem 
to be regarded as exemplary habits, for 
it was then customary to require only 
a “certificate of sobriety and good hab- 
its,” meaning, if I correctly under- 
stand the phrase, temperance rather 
than abstinence, 


THE practice of the then American 

companies in this respect was at 
that time substantially the same. The 
Mutual Life is said to have issued its 


first policy in 1843, and its application 


Thomas B. Gay, of counsel for the Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., was a 
speaker before the legal section, discussing the effect of prohibition on life in- 


surance risks. 


He gave a particularly exhaustive review of all investigations 


made by various companies tending to show the effect of the use of liquor and 
also of the progress. of prohibition legislation. 
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dent Institute for the assurance of lives 
of total abstainers. This seems to 
have been the first company formed 
for such a purpose. In 1848 the scope 
of its business was extended to non- 
abstainers and the two characters of 
risks were carried in separate classes. 

The first important compilation of 
life insurance experience showing the 
comparative mortality of abstainers 
from and users of alcohol was later 
prepared from the records of this in- 
stitution. 

Policies on the lives of abstainers 
had been issued since the year 1841, 
and on the lives of non-abstainers since 
the year 1849. The figures given in 
the experience included the entire ex- 
perience of the office to the end of the 
year 1901, thus covering over sixty years 
in the case of abstainers and over fifty 
years in the case of non-abstainers. It 
appeared that death among non-ab- 
stainers was 100.4 percent of the ex- 
pected, and among abstainers 74.3 per- 
cent of the expected. The difference 
between the percentages of actual to 
expected deaths as between abstain- 
ers and non-abstainers was, therefore, 
26.1 percent and the rate of death 
among non-abstainers was 35 percent 
higher than on the lives of abstainers. 


N order to meet the criticism that 

the foregoing statistics were not the 
proper basis for consideration of the 
experience of American companies, 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, directed his efforts to ob- 
tain the experience in the United States 
of American insurance companies. I 
shall content myself with a brief ref- 
erence to the companies whose records 
are thus made available and the results 
of their experience upon the subject. 


form contained no question to the in- - 


sured regarding his habits in this re- 
spect. Its medical examiner, however, 
was asked, “Is he sober and temper- 
ate?” and in the Friends Report ap- 
peared an inquiry, “Are his general 
habits of life temperate or otherwise?” 
Later, in 1855, the question was put 
in the application blank, “Are the 
party’s habits of life currect and tem- 
perate or otherwise? Have they al- 
ways been so?” The medical examiner 
was required to answer the inquiry, 
“Do you believe the party to be tem- 
perate and sober in his habits of life?” 


NOT until 1875, however, was inquiry 

made whether the applicant was 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating drinks, at which time the 
scope of the medical examination was 
considerably extended and an applicant 
was required to state fully his past and 
present habits in regard to the use of 
alcoholic stimulants. 

The practice of the Mutual Life 
may, I think, be safely accepted as 
typical of that obtaining in American 
companies generally, and marks the 
progress of thought upon the impor- 
tance of accurate and detailed knowl- 
edge regarding the applicant’s use of 


alcohol. 
A GGRIEVED at the attitude of the 
company on account of his habits, 
the Robert Warner to whom I have 
referred, in collaboration with friends 
equally abstemious, proceeded within 
a year to organize the United King- 
dom Temperance and General Provi- 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 

—The experience of this company 
was available for sixty years prior to 
1910, from which it appeared that the 
death rate among abstainers was 17 
percent less than those rarcly using 
alcohol; 29 percent less than temperate 
users thereof, and 53 percent less than 
moderate consumers. 


MUTUAL LIFE—The experience of 

this company was first given from 
1875 to 1889, from which it appeared 
that the relative mortality was 23 per- 
cent less among abstainers than among 
non-abstainers. Emory McClintock, 
actuary of the Mutual Life, had inves- 
tigated the record of non-abstainers 
who stated that they drank beer only, 
and came to the conclusion that 

“The difference between those who 
drink beer and those who drink water 
is u»mistakable, while the loss on beer 
drinkers has been almost the same as 
among wine and spirit drinkers.” 

In the subsequent investigation of 
their experience reported by the ¢om- 
pany’s medical director, covering the 
policies issued in the years 1907 to 
1912 (the experience being carried to 
the anniversaries of the policies in 
1913), it was found that the relative 
mortality among total abstainers was 
17 percent less than among temperate, 
and 26 percent less than among the 
moderate users of alcohol. 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
—In an investigation covering the 
mortality to the end of 1900 on policies 





issued during the years 1886 to 1895, 
death among the abstainers was rela- 
tively about 10 percent lower than 
among non-abstainers. The division of 
the non-abstainers into drinkers of 
(a) beer or wine, and (b) whiskey, dis- 
closed a mortality among the first class 
of only about 3 percent greater than 
abstainers, while among those of the 
second class and a few larger users of 
beer or wine, it was 25 percent higher 
than among abstainers. The com- 
pany’s policies contain a clause reserv- 
ing the right “to cancel the policy for 
intemperance during the life time of 
the insured.” This provision and the 
fact that no attempt. was made to de- 
termine whether the abstainers con- 
tinued their mode of life, is assigned 
by Mr. Hunter in explanation of the 
fact that the difference between mor- 
tality among abstainers and non-ab- 
stainers is not so marked with the 
Northwestern. In a subsequent inves- 
tigation of the experience of this com- 
pany covering 286,392 policies between 
1885 and 1900, inclusive, reported to 
the Actuarial Society of America by 
its actuary, Percy H. Evans, it appears 
that on the basis of the American ta- 
ble, the ratio of actual to expected 
deaths among abstainers was 62.1 per- 
cent; among moderate users of wines 
and liquors, 74.1 percent; among reg- 
ular beer drinkers, 82.8 percent, and 
among regular spirit drinkers, 103.4 
percent, the figures given covering ex- 
posure to 1915. 


F.QUITABLE LIFE—This company 

created an abstainers’ class in 1900 
and admitted new entrants until 1906. 
The class was not limited strictly to 
life-long abstainers, but persons: who 
had abstained for a number of years 
prior to their application, and who had 
used alcohol very moderately prior 
thereto, were admitted. The cases ob- 
served indicated that the mortality in 
the abstainers’ class was at least 25 
percent lower than in the general class. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE, 
now the Phoenix Mutual Life— 
Organized in 1851, as a temperance in- 
stitution, it only issued policies upon 
the lives of total abstainers until 1861. 
In that year its name was changed to 
that now used and non-abstainers were 
thereafter accepted. A comparison of 
the mortality experience on policies is- 
‘sued during the period between 1851 
and 1861, with the mortality experience 
on policies issued subsequent to that 
date, indicated that death among total 
abstainers had about 15 percent less 
than on the group which comprised 
abstainers as well as non-abstainers, 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE—A to- 


tal abstainers’ class was commenced 
in 1900. On the basis of the number 
of policies issued between that year 
and 1916, the mortality in total ab- 
stainers’ class was relatively 30 per- 
cent less than in the general class. The 
significance of the figures will be more 
apparent by reference to the number 
of cases involved in the general class; 
1,255 policies became claims in the gen- 
eral class by death on contracts is- 
sued during the years 1900 to 1915, in- 
clusive; had the mortality been as 
favorable in that class as in the total 
abstainers’ class, only 917 policies 
would have become claims by death, 
an excess of 338. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LIFE OF 
CANADA—This company has for 
a number of years had an abstainers 
and a general section. For the years 
1906 to 1910, inclusive, mortality in the 
abstainers’ section was 40 percent less 
than in the general section, and for 
the years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, 35 per- 
cent less than in the general section. 


PEORIA LIFE—This company had 

conducted a total abstainers’ sec- 
tion for seven years prior to 1916, dur- 
ing which time the mortality in that 
class was about 25 percent lower than 
in the general class. 


IN 1908 forty-three of the leading 
American and Canadian companies 
instituted an investigation with regard 
to persons who used alcohol freely at 
the date of application for insurance, 
or had used it to excess in the past. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk thus summarizes 
the work of the joint committee: 
“The investigation covered the pe- 
riod between the years 1885 and 1908, 
and its great value lies in the fact that 
the material was drawn from the rec- 
ords of 2,000,000 policyholders, and that 
all individuals were excluded from the 
study except those of sound average 
condition when insured. The final 
groups studied were, therefore, pure 
or homogeneous, except for their vary- 
ing use of alcohol or their varying ex- 
posure to alcohol as determined by 
their occupations. All extraneous in- 
fluences, such as overweight, under- 
weight, impaired family history, or 
personal history, were excluded. The 
results may be subdivided as follows: 


F IRST, those who were accepted as 
standard lives, but whose histories 
showed occasional alcoholic excess in 
the past. The mortality in this group 
was 50 percent in excess of the mortal- 
ity among insured lives in general, 
equiyalent to a reduction of over four. 
years in the average lifetime of the 
group. 

Second, individuals who took two 
glasses of beer, or a glass of whiskey, 
or their alcoholic equivalent, each day. 
In this group the mortality was 18 
percent in excess of the average. 

Third, men who indulge more freely 
than the preceding group, but who 
were considered acceptable as stand- 
ard insurance “risks.” In this group 
the mortality was 86 percent in excess 
of the average. 


T should be borne in mind that these 

comparisons are made with the gen- 
eral class of insured individuals, both 
users and non-users of alcohol. Com- 
parison with total abstainers alone 
would probably show much greater 
differences. It is noteworthy that in 
these drinking groups the death rate 
from Bright’s disease, pneumonia, and 
suicide was above the normal and that 
among the steady so-called moderate 
drinkers—those using more than two 
glasses of beer or one glass of whiskey 
daily—the death rate from cirrhosis 
of the liver was five times the normal. 


REGARDING the probable cause 0! 

lower death rates among abstain- 
ers, Emory McClintock, actuary of the 
Mutual Life, expresses the opinion 
that, it is not “due solely to the phys 
ical effect of alcohol because those a¢ 
dicted to alcohol comprise among thet 
number a much larger proportion that 
the abstainers of persons naturally 
weak and vicious, who would on the 
average die earlier than others if al- 
coholic beverages were unknow? 
Some sicken because they drink and 
others drink because they are infirm. 
While stating that his investigatt? 
“coincides with all previous reaso™ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41), 
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No Moss Growing On This Company 


fe. Peoples Life of Frankfort, Ind., is modem in its 


Policies and practices. It does not hark back to the 
‘‘good old days.” 


Times change. We are a progressive people. The demands 
of a new day are here. 








The Peoples Life has adapted its contracts and service to the 
present. It will continue to keep step with the procession. It 
will not be content to stand still. Agents appreciate a growing 
modem, progressive institution with no moss growing on it. 


The Peoples Life has over $13,000,000 of insurance in 
force. It operates in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, three great 
states, tremendous in their possibilities, rich in their resources. 


The Peoples Life gives direct contracts to agents. It pays 


liberal commissions. The renewals of its agents are well 
protected. 


PEOPLES LIFE _ a 
INSURANCE COMPANY = ig 
FRANKFORT, IND. Bond 








ANDREW A. LAIRD, President 
EUGENE O. BURGET, Sec’y 
W. A. IRWIN, Supt. of Agents 
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LincoLn, NEBRASKA, January 27, 1919. 
Mr. Fred M. Sanders, Treas., 
Old Line Bankers Life Insurance Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge receipt of your check for $845.44, 
being the surplus on my Ten Pay, Twenty Year Settlement Policy for 
$2,000.00, which has just matured. 

I consider this a splendid settlement, as I am getting nearly as much 
as the policy has cost me, have had twenty years protection for my family 
and still have $2,000.00 Paid Up Insurance which is payable at my death, 
and I will also receive an annual cash dividend as long as I live on this 
Paid-Up Policy. 


I consider this one of, the best investments I have ever made, aia I can 
recommend the Orp Line Bankers Lire very —? to any one desiring 
good sound life insurance. 


Thanking you for past favors and wishing you continued success, 
I remain, Very truly, 
Crayton E. Bascock, 


Dimmitt, Texas, March 26, 1919. 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter and the paid-up policy received in due time 
and same meets with my approval and allow me to thank you tor same, also 
for the business like way you have treated me for the past twenty years. 

Wishing you success in the future, I am most respectfully, 

J. W. Houston. 





OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSU 





TEN PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY YEAR SETTLEMENT 
Matured in the 


OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Lincoln, Nebraska 





PUM 6.5500 5 disiousigs sig sine keceeae Clayton E. Babcock 

ROEMEBMEI. 20.5 sé cwiciccedteniesede Lincoln, Nebraska 

Amount of Policy.................0ceeees $2,000.00 

Total Premiums Paid.................... $ 902.00 
SETTLEMENT 

Total cash paid Mr. Babcock.............. $845.44 


And a Paid-Up Participating Policy for. .$2,000.00 


ORDINARY LIFE 
TWENTY YEAR DISTRIBUTION POLICY 
Matured in the 


OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Lincoln, Nebraska 





Name of Insured............. James W. Houston 
ee SE Eee TE reetne Dimmitt, Texas 
Amount of Policy...................eeee: $2,500.00 
Total Premiums Paid Company.......... $1,217,60 
SETTLEMENT 


Paid Up Non-Participating Policy for. ..$2,798.00 


We Write Non-participating, Annual and Deferred Dividend Policies. 


Compare these settlements with those of other companies. If interested in a 


contract, Write Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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FIFTEEN PAYMENT POLICY 
Matured in the 
OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 


St. Jouns, Kansas, February 25, 1919. Coraiee 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., of Lincoln, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
GENTLEMEN: Your local Agent, P. O. Seevers, today handed me a check 








for $6043.75 as the cash settlement for my fifteen year policy with you. My Name of Insured............... Nelson C. Adame 
ck annual premium was $321.75 so that in the fifteen years I paid in a total of Residence..............00..005: St. Johns, Kansas 
$4,826.25, thereby drawing out $1,217.50 more than I paid in and had my A t of Poli $5,000.00 
ka policy of $5,000.00 besides. mount o ORICSY . ccc cccccccccccccccceves | . 
00 : Yours truly, Total Premiums Paid Company.......... $43826.25 
m 1397. Netson C. ApAMs. SETTLEMENT 
Total Cash Paid Mr. Adams.............. $6,043.75 
$44 And 15 Years Insurance for Nothing 
».00 
YY DR. C. F. LADD, TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE POLICY 
; FRATERNITY BUILDING, Matured in the 
Lincoln, Nebraska. : 
. 25th June, 1919. OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
: Bankers Life Insurance Co., COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska. of Lincoln, Nebraska 
GENTLEMEN: I am so well pleased with settlements just made with , 
your company that I am anxious to express in writing my appreciation— 
Sl and I am proportionately pleased to be able to pass the examination for Name of Insured.............. Dr. Chas. F. Ladd 
$5,000.00 more insurance with you. Resid Lien, BeRineat 
‘exas Lincoln is fortunate indeed to have such a wonderful financial institu- vz en SREB epee Prey eee 
hee tion in its midst. Amount of Policy...................00005 $5,000.00 
Ss With best wishes for your continued prosperity, I remain, Total Premiums Paid Company.......... $3,185.20 
cos Most cordially yours, SETTLEMENT 
798.00 of Total Cash Paid Dr. Ladd................ $2,153.00 
And a Paid-Up Participating Policy for. .$5,000.00 
We have some good territory open. If interested in a General Agency 
contract, Write 
in a 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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After-W ar Problems Reviewe 


gests itseif primarily is the war 

clause and its interpretation by the 
courts. Splendid, as an evidence of the 
generous spirit of life insurance com- 
panies, consistent with the general 
attitude of life insurance managers, is 
the action of many companies which 
have adopted the policy of paying war 
service claims without question so far 
as restriction is concerned. We 
realize that this has been done because, 
fortunately, the toll of life, though, in- 
dividually, a supreme sacrifice, as a 
whole constituted but a small percent- 
age of those engaged. It may be said 
that this is not generosity, but the fact 
that payments have been made when 
effective defense might have been in- 
terposed, is an answer to any such 
statement. 


Tec subject which naturally sug- 


HE value of a discussion will depend 
upon what the policy of the com- 
panies will be with reference to the 
continuance or discontinuance of war 














FRANCIS V. 


KEESLING 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
West Coast-San Francisco Life 


clauses in policies. Those who have 
the formulation of policy will do well 
to consider the fact that, though they 
had been generous in their advertise- 
ment that their policies were free from 
military restriction, the moment that 
we became involved in war, it became 
necessary by reason of the experience 
of insurance companies in other coun- 
tries to consider the cold actuarial 
facts. The war restriction became 
necessary. That being so, unless there 
be no further possibility of war, and 
perhaps there may be something in the 
League of Nations which will recon- 
struct tne human being so that the 
nations will hereafter dwe!l in peace on 
earth, it is my opinion that, in fairness 
to the insuring public, who, though in- 
sured under policies without restric- 
tion, may. in event of exceptional loss 
due to war hazard. be deprived of that 
for which they paid, there should be 
some reasonable restriction as to mili- 
tary and kindred service in insurance 
policies. 


HERE have been but few decisions 

affecting war clauses in England, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States, but these afford consid- 
erable information as to the meaning 
of the various wordings of such clauses. 
Provisions of such clauses have been 
attacked on the ground that they are 
contrary to public policy, but such con- 
tention has not heen sustained. In an 
English case, where a soldier patrolling 
a railroad was accidentally killed by a 


BY FRANCIS 


train, under a policy subject to the con- 
dition that it did not insure against 
death “d.rectly or indirectly caused by, 
arising from, or traceable to * * * 
war” recovery was precluded. While 
in an American case where the word- 
ing was—‘shall die * * * as a 
result, directly or indirectly, of engag- 
ing in such (military or naval) service 
or work” it was held—‘It is clear that 
the lafiguage was used for the purpose 
of limiting liability to the return of 
premiums in cases where death resulted 
directly or indirectly from some cause 
peculiar to the military service and one 
not common to military service and 
civilian life” and that, as deceased came 
to his death by an accident while riding 
a motorcycle under circumstances 
which were not in anywise peculiar to 
the military service, and, as civilians 
are killed almost daily under similar 
circumstances and the hazards were no 
greater because the insured was en- 
gaged in the military service, the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover the full 
amount of the policy, and it was also 
held that the case was clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the English case. 


Vv. KEESLING 


while in the service within the United 
States, the same desire to be lberal 
which moved the companies to issue 
“free permits” for service within the 
United States, has no doubt influenced 
the courts in their construction of the 
clause favorably to the insured under 
such circumstances. Unfortunately, 
however, this liberal reasoning of the 
courts is also applicable to service 
abroad and death resulting from an 
actual engagement would be necessary 
for an effective defense under clauses 
so construed. The interesting com- 
ment of a judge of a district court of 
North Dakota has some bearing upon 
the necessity of military restriction. 
He states in effect that while a man is 
in training he is better and safer than 
if he were at home. I do not know 
just what the legal force of that argu- 
ment may be. but, as expert advice, it 
ought to be of interest to our actuarial 
friends. 


UST how far there has been regen- 
eration in the world as a result of 
the war is problematical. Its com- 
manding grip on the individual has cer- 





Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and general counsel of the West 
Coast-San Francisco Lifé of San Francisco, acted as chairman of the round 
table conducted during the sessions of the legal section, discussing “After-the- 
War Problems; The War Clause; Experience of Companies in Litigation 
Thereunder.” In introducing the subject, he declared there was a necessity for 
continuing the use of the war clause, despite the liberal attitude taken by many 
companies during the war, and took up briefly some of the important economic 
problems which have grown out of the war. 


Wut 





| AM of the impression that it was the 
general intention that the restriction 
should apply from and after enlistment 
and that death while in the service 
should preclude recovery if there had 
been ‘violation of the restriction and 
this was due to change in occupation 
and condition of the insured. The com- 
panies, however, quite generally issued 
“free permits” for service within the 
continental boundaries of the United 
States, but uniformly the issuance of a 
permit for foreign service was condi- 
tioned upon the payment of an extra 
premium and tke restriction. The in- 
terpretation of the particular clause 
above quoted, based upon what the 
court claims to be the evident inten- 
tion to the confrary, would seem to 
defeat the intention of the company. 
If, therefore, the companies do desire 
to exercise a control over the premium 
required, should the insured enter mili- 
tary service, owing to the tendency of 
some of the courts evidenced by their 
construction of such phraseology as 
“As a result of such service,” or “while 
engaged in such service,” the safest 
wording would seem to be that which 
restricts against “death while in, or as 
a result of.” the service. Under such 
circumstances, where death had oc- 
curred while in the service, the court 
would not be concerned with what 
might be death as a result of military 
service, or whether or not even after 
enlistment the insured had “engaged” 
in military service. 


N one of these cases the court stated 
“an insurance company has the 
right to select the particular risk it is 
willing to assume.” That seems to be 
reasonable, and it would seem unneces- 
sary to except the provisions relative to 
military restrictions in the incontesta- 
bility clause, yet the tendency of the 
courts in the construction of the effect 
of that clause would warrant, in an 
abundance of precaution, exception of 
the war restrictions. In some cases 
where the death of the insured occurred 


tainly been productive of more thought 
than usual concerning conditions gen- 
erally and beyond the confines which 
selfish character ordinarily restrict him. 
Whether the result will be good or bad 
depends entirely upon how unselfish, 
how considerate the individual is, and 
how much intellectual capacity he has. 
The awakening, if such it is, if general 
enough, I believe can be productive of 
good in the solution of the problems 
which confront us. 

Unsatisfactory conditions prevail and 
have prevailed. A portion of our peo- 
ple have not been entirely successful 
in the pursu‘t of happiness. Indi- 
viduals, thoughtful and otherwise, giv- 
ing these matters their attention have 
initiated movements for the improve- 
ment of conditions which have been 
sincere and insincere of purpose, but, 
unfortunately, in the effort to bring 
about better conditions, the existing 
conditions having been charged to gov- 
ernment, a formidable movement to 
place more power in the hands of the 
people has resulted in a departure from 
representative form of government to- 
ward that which is known as pure 
democracy. It has resulted in the 
adoption of the direct primary, the 
initiative, the referendum. the recall 
and in the suggestion of that most 
drastic and dangerous of all sugges- 
tions—recall of judicial decisions. I 
am firmly convinced that the responsi- 
bility was not primarily chargeable to 
government, but was almost entirely 
chargeable to the people. Failure to 
exercise the right of suffrage has re- 
sulted in administrations which have 
failed in the performance of duty. The 
people having failed in the perform- 
ance of their limited duty. what may 
be expected when there is thrust upon 
them a greater responsibility with the 
character of the individual unchanged? 


THERE is a tremendous burden im- 

posed on the patriot who stands for 
the general welfare either as a candi- 
date for office or otherwise because of 


righteous civic pride. The difficulties 
of the system inaugurated deter many 
splendid men from becoming candi- 
dates and the drift into irresponsibility 
in the selection of candidates will be 
reflected in the character thereof and 
tend to perpetuation in office which is 
distinctly unAmerican. 

Must we not now determine whether 
private ownership of property is to 
continue? What is likely to be the re- 
sult with the instrumentalities at hand 
due to indifference and lack of intelli- 
gence? It must be unnecessary to de- 
tail to men such as you the argument 
against anything which will prove de- 
structive of initiative of the individual. 
Initiative should be given full play, but 
there should be just distribution of 
production. The value of executive 
ability, inventive and _ constructive 
genius, should not eclipse the value of 
component laboring, mechanical and 
other elements. But this individuality 
under-valued, and necessarily, if de- 





J. R. PAISLEY 
President Standard Life, Decatur, Il. 


stroyed, will result in the loss of pro- 
duction because of unused latent power 
of production lacking direction. 


I SPEAK with a realization of the 

wrongs which have resulted from the 
control of funds whereby a coterie of 
men have been able to approve or veto 
development. All these ills can be 
remedied by and through our repre- 
sentative institutions. It cannot be ac- 
complished by means of a system which 
promotes class legislation. In adjust- 
ments there should be no prejudging 
that because the suggestion emanates 
from a union or from a corporation it 
is wrong because of that fact. 

It is now popular to condemn every- 
thing that is—too frequently without 
constructive suggestion. Our courts 
have not escaped. ror have they been 
uninfluenced by fault-finding. I am 4 
firm believer in our judicial system. 
Improvements can be made no doubt 
but there is radical difference as te 
method. I am unalterably opposed to 
any method which will subject the 
judiciary more than it now is to 
political influence, favoring, in any 
event, longer terms, but preferably 
some satisfactory system of appoint- 
ment for a term coextensive wit 
good behavior. Technicality has 
played too great a part in procedure. 
No cause which should be decided 0” 
its merits should be defeated by techn 
cality. That, however, does not justify 
free and easy procedure made possible 
by removal of safeguards so essential 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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STANDARD LIFE 


DECATUR, ILL. J. R. PAISLEY, Pres. 


Offer:— 
To The Honest-To-God Life Insurance Salesman 


To improve your condition 
a life time connection 


the best possib!e remuneration 

to get in on the ground floor 

to represent as good as the best 
to sell up-to-date contracts 

to sell a few extraordinary specia!s 


to learn our BANK PLAN 
to have your prospects furnished 
to succzed as others are succeeding 


Write for the Standard Special Contract for life insurance 
salesmen. 


No rounders or men looking for desk positions should 
waste our time. 


Wholesale insurance vs. Retail insurance our specialty. 


Standard Service Secures Success 


5 years old 

$35,000,000 in force ; 

operates in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 

Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma — 


The best prospects today are the farmers and those ‘who 
are directly dependent on them. The broad acres of the 


West have yielded abundant returns this year. There 
have been bounteous harvests. 


The Standard Life writes both participating and non- 
participating insurance. It therefore places in the hands 
of agents policies that meet all needs. 


Salesmen with or without experience are solicited. Should 
write and inquire. 


IT WILL BE WORTH WHILE 
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Casualty and Lite Contracts 


BY WILLIAM BROSMITH 


whatever kind is a system or method 

for the distribution through a wide 
area and among many of losses sus- 
tained by an individual there is no 
difference in principle between casualty 
insurance and life insurance. Obvi- 
ously, however, in the technical sense 
there are many such differences. 

Considering insurance as a science, 
casualty insurances belong to one de- 
partment and life insurance to another, 
each kind possessing fixed character- 
istics and each controlled in its oper- 
ations by certain and definite limita- 
tions. If we are to be entirely ac- 
curate in the use of words and we 
should try to be so, “casualty” and 
“insurance” should not be coupled as 
the appellation of a kind but reserved 
for use as a descriptive term in the 
classification of the kinds of insurance 
under which the performance of the 
insurer’s obligations is dependent upon 
an accident or casualty. 


|‘ the broad sense that insurance of 





CHARLES F. 
Vice-President State Life 


COFFIN 


UNDER this general title or classifica- 

tion may be included insurances 
which protect against the loss and cost 
of personal bodily injuries, sickness 
(non-fatal), employers’ liability, gen- 
eral liability, compensation obligations 
imposed by law or voluntarily assumed, 
burglary, theft, steam boiler and fly- 
wheel explosions, injuries to machin- 
ery, elevators, vehicles, sprinkler leak- 
age and mercantile credits. 

By the great weight of authority per- 
sonal accident and life insurance con- 
tracts are alike in the respect that 
neither is a contract of indemnity. By 
universal agreement these and all other 
insurance contracts are agreements 
which involve the highest degree of 
good faith in both parties. They call 
for truthful, honest disclosure of the 
facts that are essential upon the part of 
the applicant and for equal good faith 
on the part of the insurance company 
in dealing with the interested parties 
after the contract has been placed in 
force. 

In another respect there is also a 
similarity. The right of subrogation in 
the insurer, which is common in fire, 
marine and some of the forms of casu- 
alty insurance, does not appertain to 
either. 


} Bewle are essentially unlike in prin- 
ciple in that the insurance obliga- 
tion for one form is dependent solely 
upon the fact of death and regardless 
of the place, circumstances or condi- 
tions of such death, while in the other 
form the insurer’s obligations are de- 
pendent upon the happening of an ac- 


cident or casualty as the direct result 
of which the insured sustains certain 
bodily injuries. The contract may or 
may not make any provision for a pay- 
ment in the event of death. Where the 
death payment is provided it must be 
made to appear that such death oc- 
curred within a given time and as the 
direct result of the bodily injuries in- 
sured against. 

In life insurance, as already indicated, 
paymeat by the insurer is conditioned 
solely upon the death of the insured 
during the continuance of the contract. 
Death must occur at some time, al- 
though not in any particular year or in 
any specified way, but upon the sole 
fact of death during the continuance 
of the insurance is the payment of the 
insurance money dependent. The in- 
surance is upon a life and matures into 
a claim upon cessation of that life. 


[X accident insurance, however, the 
insurance is not upon a life, except 
in the sense that the policy is issued 
to a person in being, nor does it 
mature into a claim by cessation of the 
life of the insured. On the contrary, it 
is insurance against a personal bodily 
injury effected through external, vio- 


munity 


if such injuries had resulted fatally 
within the period limited by the con- 
tract. When thereafter death occurs 
from natural causes, there will not be 
anything due to the beneficiary, not 
because the insurance has been ex- 
hausted by the payments theretofore 
made but by reason of the nature and 
scope of the insurance—because the in- 
surance was against accidental bodily 
injuries and not an insurance upon life. 
There is wholly lacking in these re- 
spects the principle of life insurance. 


GAIN, as already indicated and as 

frequently happens, the accident 
policy may stipulate for payment for 
disability, dismemberment and loss of 
sight resulting from injuries and for 
payment in such cases only and with- 
out any benefit or provision in the 
event of death, or at the most for an 
amount comparatively insignificant and 
substantially, if not specifically so desig- 
nated, as a funeral benefit. 

If the construction already referred 
to is to control, then the test whether 
or not a given instrument is a contract 
of accident insurance or a contract of 
life insurance will not be the scientific and 
legislative definition and classification 





qu 


William BroSmith, general counsel of the Travelers, was a speaker before 
the legal section, his subject being “Difference in Principle Between Casualty 
and Life Insurance Contracts.’ He showed the essential variation between the 
two classes of contracts, despite the fact that the courts in some states have 
decided that an accident insurance contract is to be classed as a contract of life 


insurance. 
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lent and accidental means and the char- 
acter of the disability or physical im- 
pairment, whether fatal or non-fatal, 
which shall result from such an injury 
merely determines the amount which 
shall be paid to the insured or to the 
beneficiary. The insured may die while 
the insurance is in full force and yet 
his death will not impose any obliga- 
tion upon the company unless it was 
the direct result of the injuries insured 
against and occurred within the con- 
tractual time limitation. He may lose 
two members of his body or the sight 
of both eyes and in either case be en- 
titled to the full amount insured. He 
may be totally disabled and entitled to 
recover the periodical payments speci- 
fied until his death even after the ag- 
gregate of such payments shall have 
exhausted the principal amount payable 


or even the understanding of the par- 
ties but rather is any paymént of what- 
ever amount to be made upon the 
death of the insured. 

Recognition of the difference in prin- 
ciple will be found in the statutes which 
regulate the transaction of the business 
of insurance and prescribe the forms of 
policies or provisions which may be 
incorporated therein, not to mention 
both the federal and state laws which 
impose taxes upOn insurance companies. 
Under these statutes accident insurance 
and life insurance are separately classi- 
fied and definitely subjected to differ- 
ent legal reserves, tax and annual state- 
ment requirements. Indeed, in a num- 
ber of states recognition of the differ- 
ence in principle was accentuated by 
statutes, which until quite recently 
would not permit an insurance com- 








E. M. GROSSMAN 
General Counsel Central States Life, 


HARRY L. SEAY 
President Southland Life 


pany to furnish these two kinds of 
insurance protection in one and the 
same instrument. 


THe authority commonly cited as 
the leading case against our propo- 
sition is Logan vs. Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, Supreme Court of Missouri 
(1898). In this case which involved the 
construction of the Missouri suicide 
law, with which you are all familiar, 
the court said (inter alia): 

“The mere addition of one or more 
features or elements in a contract of 
insurance on life, that may serve to 
give the contract or policy a particular 
designation in the business or insur- 
ance world, will not in the least divest 
the contract or policy of its chief char- 
acter of insurance on life or make the 
contract other than life insurance.” 

This construction was adopted by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in de- 
claring an accident policy which made 
provision for the payment of a death 








WILLIAM BROSMITH 
General Counsel Travelers 


benefit in addition to certain other 
benefits to be a policy of life insurance. 
Maryland followed Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania in this construction. 


IN an action in which the Pennsyl- 

vania act was under consideration, 
the circuit court of appeals of the 
third circuit, speaking through Ache- 
son, judge, said: 

“The suggestion that the act in- 
cludes policies of insurance against 
bodily accidents seems to us to be 
quite inadmissable.” 

That the supreme court of New Jer- 
sey holds to the same difference in 
principle is evidenced by. the remark 
of the court in Travelers Insurance 
Company vs. Watkins, where the court 
was called upon to pass upon the ques- 
tion whether or not under the New 
Jersey insurance laws a provision for 
disability benefits due to accidental 
bodily injuries should be incorporated 
in a contract of life insurance. 


E may not overrule one set of 

cases in judgment by cases of other 
jurisdictions equally convincing or by 
the most perfect demonstration 0 
error but this criticism may be helpful 
to prevent the repetition of errors 0 
the same nature in other courts. It 
may also lead to corrective legislation 
and we are all agreed that the Mis- 
souri suicide law should be amended. 
It may be that it was wise to legislate 
in that state against the defense 0 
suicide in actions upon policies of life 
insurance when the insurers deter- 
mined to make such policies cover 
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suicide after the expiration of a brief 
contestable period but a little careful 
attention at the time when the legisla- 
tion was’ proposed might have secured 
the use of words which would have 
made the Logan and like cases im- 
possible. The exercise of a little fore- 
sight and good judgment would have 
resulted in an enactment which would 
have made these statutes applicable to 
all kinds of insurance and conform to 
statutes of the same kind in other 
states. 


AFTER WAR PROBLEMS ARE 
REVIEWED; THE WAR CLAUSE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


to a determination of the real facts. 
Objection has been made to the power 
of the courts to construe the constitu- 
tionality of legislation. There is an 
unintelligent use of the term—“judge- 
made law.” If we are to abide by a 
constitution, that power of the courts is 
a proper check. There would be less 
criticism because of less frequent con- 
sideration of constitutional questions if 
legislators did their full duty and re- 
fused passage of legislation clearly un- 
constitutional. It is often passed with 
a knowledge of shirked responsibility 
that the onus might be on an already 
over-burdened judiciary. 


ppAVE we gone too far afield? We 
have if we are to be satisfied with 
superficial consideration of our prob- 
lems. If one is satisfied with the super- 
ficial he is only temporizing. The wel- 
fare of insurance companies is closely 
allied with everything that affects the 
general welfare. I need only to men- 
tion the stability and availability of 
investments. It is only a step from gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads to gov- 
ernment ownership of other businesses. 
Good and intelligent legislation de- 


pends upon proper representatives _ 


whose independence is safeguarded and 
upon public right-thinking as to gov- 
ernment. 


PRELIMINARY TERM PLAN 


IS UPHELD BY SIMMONS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


the various professions, will have a 
complete course in life insurance. That 
this plan is not only contemplated but 
being put into actual effect, is demon- 
strated by the establishment of a life 
insurance school in connection with 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh—the first real life insur- 
ance school established in America. I 
sincerely trust that American life in- 
surance companies whether great or 
small will co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent in making this school a success, 
for, gentlemen, without your co-opera- 
tion it cannot succeed, and to let an 
enterprise of this kind fail, would be a 
reflection on life insurance that I do 
not believe anyone within the sound of 
my voice would permit. 


The Three Musketeers 


There was no end of back-firing 
during the Legal Section meetings 
among Maj. C. A. Atkinson of the Fed- 
eral, Col. Dan W. Sims of the Lafay- 
ette and J. C. Jones of the American 
National of St. Louis. Mr. Jones on 
his badge wrote his name “Jim” Jones. 
That indicates his cordiality. There 
were many sparring matches in which 
the three were engaged. Maj. Atkin- 
son in one of his patriotic outbursts 
teferred to the beautiful burial cere- 
Mony of the Eastern Star. Maj. At- 
kinson had called attention to the 
dangerous radicalism in the country. 

ol. Sims found great comfort in the 
knowledge that regardless of the perils, 
the country is safe so long as the 
Eastern Star is in the ascendancy. 
Maj. Atkinson told of a suit brought 
under a war clause of the Federal and 
also asked damages. Mr. Jones sug- 
gested the plaintiff was suing for 


divorce with the hope of getting ali- 
Mony, 











Are You the Man 
Kor Whom 
We Are Searching? 


These are great days for life insurance. 
Our new business amounts to nearly two millions a month. 
We operate in 25 States and our business is rapidly expanding. 


We are constantly putting on new men. We are opening up 
new territory—none better. We want two managers. 


We offer to men of ability an agency contract upon most 
liberal terms. We give to our field men efficient home office serv- 
ice, helping them to get new business and co-operating with them 
in the care of new business. 


We stand by a field man until he makes sure of building up a 
good, permanent business. We realize that his success enhances 


the Company’s success. Ina sense he is regarded as a partner. We 
want a supervisor. 


_ In recent years our business has grown rapidly; this is par- 
ticularly true of the war period. Now it exceeds $51,000,000.00; 
assets are nearly nine millions. 


This could not have been done but for our attractive policies 
with which our men meet any or all competition. Give us a chance 
to prove this statement to you. 


The. service we give to policyholders and to beneficiaries has 
earned for the Company a world of good will. Our men win out in 
the face of strenuous competition. Big dividends. 


To the man of experience and ability, who has demonstrated 
the fact that he is efficient, we are prepared to make a most attrac- 
tive proposition, and to place him on the high road to pronounced 
business success. We need a few general agents. 


The wise ‘man will come with us now and participate in our 
Expansion Drive which is attaining large proportions. 


Confidential correspondence solicited. 


The Bankers Reserve 
Life Company 


Robert L. Robison, President James R. Farney, Vice-Pres. 
Walter G. Preston, Vice-Pres. Ray C. Wagner, Secy-Treas. 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Minimum 


Allowance 


RESEARCH expert of the United States 
A Department of Agriculture, thoroughly 

conversant with present-day conditions, re- 
cently arrived at the conclusion that $50.00 a 
month is the minimum necessary to provide food 
with sufficient nourishment to sustain an aver- 
age American family. 


It will be noted that this minimum makes no 
provision whatever for shelter and clothing, 
which are likewise necessary, and it is safe to 
assume that a mother with two or three small 
children would find it difficult to live on $50.00 
per month. Mutual Benefit agents are, therefore, 
selling Mutual Benefit policies on the income 
plan that will provide a food, clothing and shelter 
allowance, instead of merely selling blocks of so 
many thousands of dollars of lump sum insurance. 


It is manifest that any man who is not pos- 
sessed of other property owes it to his family to 
at least provide this bare minimum and as much 
more as is within his actaul ability to carry. Our 
most successful men in their sales talk link up 
income insurance with the necessities of life. 


Many men carry a few thousands of insurance 
payable in one sum and are deceived by its total 
to think it sufficient, whereas, those self-same 
men would be immeasurably perturbed if they 
had it clearly brought to their attention that in 
event of their death their families were without 
even the minimum allowance to sustain life itself. 


It is, moreover, a pleasure to be able to in- 
form such men that if they live, the Accelerative 
Endowment plan of the Mutual Benefit would 
provide the monthly income for their own de- 
clining years, so the income would be sure to be 
paid, either to their families or to them—cer- 
tainly a comforting thought. 


During the past twenty years the Mutual Ben- 
efit has paid 4.7% interest annually under the 
valuable income provisions of its superior policy 
contract, which protects the insured’s family if 
he dies or his old age if he lives, leaving the prin- 
cipal intact. On a monthly basis the Company is 
now paying 4.75% (3% guaranteed, 1.75% sur- 
plus interest). 


Send for our leaflets, “A Record of Substantial 
Progress” and “Pension Your Wife.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 
1845 NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN. President 


1919 
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Controlling Field Ethics 


BY ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


dress does not so state, it at least 

suggests that field ethics of the 
life insurance companies are controlled 
from the home office. But are they? 
What are the facts? And are the facts 
generally understood and admitted? 
The facts, as I see them, are that field 
ethics are controlled from the home 
office. This control is either affirmative 
or negative, active or passive, con- 
scious or unconscious, depending upon 
the character and alertness of the 
management of a company. Some- 
times its enforcement is delayed be- 
cause abuses which exist are belated 
in reaching the attention of the man- 
agement. And sometimes, I regret to 
say, even when they know their repre- 
sentatives in the field are practicing 
unfair and unethical methods, manage- 
ments are slow to act in correcting 
them apparently hoping to _ profit 
thereby and to escape any unfavorable 
reaction or retaliation, or loss of 
prestige therefrom. But such condi- 
tions are becoming rare and I trust 
it will not be long until they will not 
exist at all. 


A ‘aress does the topic of this ad- 


N considering Field Ethics Con- 

trolled from the Home Office, we 
should have in mind, first; the rela- 
tions that prevail in a given company, 
between the home office official who 
directs the activities of the company’s 
agency force and the agents of the 
company, whether they be classed as 


merits.of his own company and its 
policy contracts, as well as the merits 
of competing companies ‘and their 
policy contracts, as it is necessary for 
an agency manager to be honest and 
considerate of the agents he directs. 


SUCH an agent, with such an ambi- 

tion to achieve, must know the 
policy contracts he offers to the public 
and if, perchance, any question should 
be asked of him, concerning his com- 
pany or its policy contracts, which he 
does not know, he must have the cour- 
age and the manhood and the intelli- 
gence to admit frankly that he does 
not know. Such an admission, coupled 
with the offer to procure the informa- 
tion from one authorized to speak, will 
go a long way toward establishing an 
agent in the good graces and confi- 
dence of the patron he is endeavoring 
to serve. 

If an agent should be asked about 
a competing company, its methods or 
its policy contracts, and if he is not 
fully informed, it is his duty and it 
should be his pleasure frankly to admit 
the fact, because proper field ethics, 
from my point of view, means the 
conveying of proper information to 
patrons and the avoidance of giving any 
misinformation either about the agents 
or methods of his own company or of 
a competing company. 

An honest and friendly attitude o1 
an agent with reference to competing 
companies and their agents is neces- 
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Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chicago, addressed 
the Convention on “Ficld Ethics Controlled from the Home Office.” He espe- 
cially attacked the practice of surreptitiously seeking to take away agents from 
another company, and urged the maintenance of the highest standard of ethics 


as between companies. 
sa 





managers of specified territory, general 
agents, sub-agents, whole time agents 
or part time agents; and second, the 
relations which exist between such 
agents and the policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries of the company which it is 
the duty of such agents to serve honor- 
ably and capably; third, the attitude 
and practices of the agents of one life 
insurance company with reference to 
other life insurance companies and 
the agents thereof; fourth, the attitude 
and practices of agency managers 
towards the agents and agency man- 
agers of other life insurance com- 
panies. 

Manifestly, the ideal agency manager 
must be honest, able, fair and tolerant 
in order to secure the allegiance of 
honorable, capable, tolerant and fair 
agents, and to be able to encourage, 
enthuse and direct them successfully 
over the difficulties with which they 
frequently are confronted in their 
daily labors and about which they 
often and most naturally appeal to the 
agency manager for advice and assist- 
ance. 


FROM my point of view there is no 

place in the Agency Department of 
a reputable and well managed life in- 
surance company for an agency man- 
ager who will yield to the temptation 
to indulge in sharp practices or unfair 
methods with any of his agents. Abso- 
lute honestness of purpose and _ fair- 
ness of intent must prevail at all times 
between the agency manager and his 
agents in order to establish and main- 
tain an agency force that will be 
permanent and a continuing credit to 
the company. 

It is just as necessary, if an agent 
is to be conspicuously successful, and 
achieve and maintain a position of 
respectability and receive and retain 
the confidence of the intelligent public 
he serves, that he be absolutely honest 
with his patrons, both as regards the 
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sary for the realization of that standard 
of field ethics which will reflect credit 
upon the institution of life insurance 
and of those engaged in the service of 
life insurance companies, whether in 
the field or in the home office. 


[7 takes a strong man to be a suc- 

cessful life insurance salesman, and 
we all know that there are many 
honorable men that are not sufficiently 
strong to succeed in the life insurance 
business. It is not the purpose of this 
address to reflect in any manner nor 
to any extent upon the honorable men 
who have tried honestly to succeed 
as life insurance salesmen by the use 
of ethical methods, and having found 
themselves lacking in the requisite 
physical and mental vigor, the energy 
and the perseverance to succeed, have 
terminated honorably their connection 
with life insurance companies; but | 
do think it wise that we now and here 
should emphasize the fact that those 
life insurance men who pursue un- 
ethical methods, even though appar- 
ently temporarily enjoying almost 
meteoric success, eventually fail in the 
business and leave it, unless they de- 
velop the courage and the strength to 
mend their ways and pursue absolutely 
honorable and ethical methods. In my 
opinion, an agent who is dishonest i 
his methods is foredoomed to failure 
in the life insurance business; he may 
be able to hang on for a time but! 
he perists in his dishonesty he 
forced out of the business by his ow? 
imperfections, by the outraged public 
he has served, by an enlightened an 
vigorous company management or by 
the supervising official of the state 1” 
which he operates. 


But now what about the ethics 

which should govern agency maf- 
agers in their relation to the agents 
and agency managers of other com 
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panies? There may be a temporary 
benefit, more apparent, however, than 
real, to the company surreptitiously se- 


curing an agent or employee from an- ZI 


other company, provided, of course, the 
person secured be honest and capable. 
But even if so, how long do you think 
other companies would submit to such 
raids being made upon them without 
retaliating? Human nature is much the 
same the world over and there comes a 
time when “forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue” and effective retaliation may 
prove to be the only way for a company 
to protect itself and maintain its self- 
respect and the respect of others. A 
battle between two companies very eas- 
ily might spread to other companies 
and for a time result in general demor- 
alization of the business. But even if 
so, who is there who can say with cer- 
tainty that such a battle might not 
more quickly clear the life insurance 
atmosphere and actually result in mod- 











ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, 
President Federal Life 


ifying or reforming the views and prac- 
tices of the extremist and even in plac- 
ing our business upon a higher ethical 
plane than it ever occupied before? 


HANGES of employees from one 

company to another usually repre- 
sent an increase of expense to the 
new company in the way of lost motion 
and otherwise, and this expense must 
be considered when service and returns 
to policyholders and beneficiaries be 
computed. 

Naturally there are times when a 
worthy and capable employee of a life 
insurance company is justified in sever- 
ing his connection with one company 
and identifying himself with another, 
to the manifest good of all interests 
concerned. But in such cases, almost 
without exception, I believe, the man- 
agement of the company is willing and 
glad to hear affirmative testimony as 
to the merits and capacity of the em- 
Ployee and genuinely glad to help him 
Secure a new connection where full op- 
portunity will be afforded him for the 
exercise of all of his abilities, 


SOME agency managers go so far to 

the other extreme that they will not 
negotiate with or quote commissions to 
the agents of another company, even 
when they apply for a contract, so long 
as they are identified with the other 
company. They insist upon waiting 
until his resignation has been tendered 
or his connection terminated. Person- 
ally I believe this to be the ideal posi- 
tion for a management to take, though 
I realize fully that this, too, is an ex- 


























treme position. But even so I believe 
that in the long run it will serve best 
the entire structure of life insurance 
and not withhold from any one oppor- 


tunity or compensation or honors which 
are his due. 


FRANS NELSON, President F. J. UEHLING, Secretary 


Commonwealth 


Life Insurance Company 
Omaha, Neb. 








TWENTY-SEVEN MILLIONS IN FORCE 


HE Commonwealth Life confines its 
activities to the great agricultural 
States. It is not disturbed by the indus- 
trial upheavals and labor troubles. Its. 
agents can work all the time, finding pros- 
pects able to purchase insurance. 


The farmers are buying life insurance 
in large amounts. They have the money 
and are willing to buy. The value of life 
insurance protection has been impressed 
on them. The great agricultural states 
naturally are reflecting the prosperity of 
the farmers. Their business and profes- 
sional men, their workers, their industries 
are thrifty, because there is a demand for 
what they have to sell, be it brawn, brain 
or merchandise. 


The Commonwealth is nine years old, 
has made consistent and steady progress. 
It writes both participating and nonpar- 
ticipating insurance. 


Territory can be had in the following 
states: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, So. Dakota, Wyoming 
or Texas. Anyone wishing information in 
regard to territory may take it up with 
P. H. Kelly, Agency Manager. 
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COMPANY'S BUILDINS 


The Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Lincoln, Nebraska, as a 
Charter Member of The 
American Life Convention, 
extends greeting to the 
attending officers and di- 
rectors of the associate 
companies, upon this oc- 
casion of its Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting held this 
year in the progressive 


and fast growing city of 


Omaha. 


The Security Mutual 


Life Insurance Co ° 


of Lincoln, Nebraska 





E. B. Stephenson............- President Ww. a OT an an ososebenessrcocetas 
See : ....Actuary an rmn. - oO ft. 
thay Rag ngnepealega ae ae set dosent Field, Ricketts & Ricketts. ...Attorneys 
Oe: As AGRE ts sces Assistant Secretary H. B. Miller, M. D..Medical Director 
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War Clause 


T the meeting of the Legal Sec- 
A tion. Monday evening, with Gen- 

eral Counsel F. V. Keesling of the 
West Coast presiding, many points of 
interest were brought out concerning 
war clauses. Some litigation has arisen 
over deaths in military service where 
the assured d'd not notify the com- 
pany or get permission from it. The 
so-called Arkansas case upheld the 
company in its war clause provision, 
the decision being by the supreme 
court. The decisions, however, are few 
and there is much groping for light. 
The Arkansas case is Miller vs. IIli- 
nois Bankers Life. 


E. B. EVANS of the American Life 
* of Des Moines to!d of the case in 
which his company is involved in North 
Dakota. The policy was a year old. 
The agent explained the war clause to 
the holder correctly. It paid the re- 
serve ‘if the assured died while engaged 
in military serv'ce. The holder died 
of the “flu” while in camp. The court 
held the assured was not engaged in 
military service. The argument cen- 
tered about “engaged.” The court 
maintained that the assured must be 
in actual combat before the clause ap- 
plied. Mr. Evans explained that if 
the case went against him, he would 
endeavor to appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. Much interest was 
manifested on what grounds he could 
make his appeal. The case will be 
argued before the North Dakota su- 
preme court shortly. Mr. Evans sa‘d 
in his pleadings he had quoted the fed- 
eral statute on military service and 
hence the case rested on the construc- 
tion of federal law. 

Thomas B. Gay of the Atlantic ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether Mr. Evans 
had grounds for an appeal. He said 
the case involved the interpretation of 
a private contract and not federal law. 
Mr. Evans said, “If in the interpreta- 
tion of a private contract we must in- 
terpret a federal statute to tell what 
the contract means, we are brought 
into the federal realm. If the state 
svpreme court decides against us, we 
can appeal on writ of error.” 


C ONSIDERABLE discussion arose 

ever the war clause that simnly 
provided it would be nvll and void if 
the assured entered m‘litarv service. 
U. S. Brandt of the Ohio State Life 
had such a clause. He is doubtful of 
the status of cnch a policy if the holder 
went into military service without se- 
curing permit and also he is doubtful 
as to the status if the assured sur- 
vived and had kept paying the pre- 
minms. 

Mr. Rrandt brought up the effect of 
the draft. An assured was forced into 
service. He then had no control over 
his actions and his status was chanced 
in spite of anvthing he micht do, This 
altered his status as to his I'fe insur- 
ance. Most of the attorneys held that 
the draft had no effect whatever as 
to the status of the contract. Col. 
Sims however. took issue. He said 
Americon institutions were threatened. 
The'r life was at stake. Life com- 
nanies or institutions could not go 
to work. the government. therefore, 
threw young men into the breach and 
told them thev had to go to the firing 
line. Thev had nothing to say. Pri- 
vate contracts were affected and Col. 
Sims s7id that doubtless courts wonld 
take this condition into consideration 
in constru‘ne life nolicies. 

Most clauses did not prov‘de for 
nullification of the contract if the as- 
sured went into military service. but 
the policies in full force ard effect in 
all other respects except thev had heen 
changed bv the militarv status of the 
acsvred and to provide for the payment 
of the face of the policv he must put 
himself in harmony with the require- 


Symposium 


ments. In all other respects the pol- 
icy was continuous. 


R. EVANS in his talk said he felt 
Mi were wise to retain war clauses 

in policies in order to properly 
protect the companies. 

He cited a Virginia case where the 
assured was a deserter. He died and 
the court held the assured was still in 
military service. His company paid 
another claim where an assured was 
working in the wood in Oregon getting 
out timber for ships. He died from 
the “flu.” The policy was small and 
the insurance commissioner was _ in- 
sistent on its being paid, although the 
company was not liable. The com- 
pany is involved in a case at Des 
Moines where an attempt is being 
made to have the policy reformed in 
accordance with the oral statement of 
the agent who said the war clause was 
not in effect so long as the assured was 
in this country. 

Maj. Atkinson recited a Texas case 
where his company is being sued un- 
der the double indemnity clause be- 
cause the assured died from the ef- 
fects of wounds while in battle. Maj. 
Atkinson said the Federal had no com- 
plaint to make of companies that paid 
their war claims in full regardless of 
their terms. His company is willing 
to live up to its contracts in every par- 
ticular, but does not feel obligated to 
do more. 

Col. Sims declared the life compa- 
nies were willing to go to the limit 
where war was declared. They had to 
protect themselves against possible in- 
solvency. The future was most uncer- 
tain. War clauses were used for proper 
protection. Now the war is over and 
the death losses have not been heavy. 
Most companies feel they can pay 
these claims regardless of the terms 
of the war clauses inasmuch as the un- 
certainty is now gone. 

Most of the conflict arises over war 
clauses which were in effect while the 
assured was in this country. The many 
cases of influenza brought to the focus 
the scope of war clauses which accord- 
ing to companies were in full force 
and effect while the assured were in 
the camps. 


Happy Golfers 


Monday and Tuesday were golf days 
for the company officials at the Omaha 
Field Club. The winners were: 

ov tournament—C., F. Coffin, State 

ife. 

Low gross score—Fisher Simmons. 
Pan-American. 

Class A—Henry Abels, Franklin, 
Runner up—A. F. Hall, Lincoln Na- 
tional. 

Class B—E. G. Timme, Continental! 
of Chicago. Runner up—T. W. Var- 
dell, Southwestern. 

_ Class C—Massey Wilson, Interna- 
tional. Runner up—C. H. Beckett, 
State Life. 

Class D—R. A. Norton, Merchants 
Life. Runner up—R. W. Stevens, Illi- 
nois Life. 

Class A (Consolation)—F. R. Jones, 
Prairie. 

Class B—W. Kent, North American 
of Chicago. 

Class C—George Graham, Missour! 
State. 

Class D—C, B. Carr, American Cen- 
tral. 

President’s Cup—Lowest net score 
in 36 consecutive holes—W. P. Kent, 
North American of Chicago. 








William BroSmith, genial counsel of 
the Travelers, never fails to carry his 
pipe with him. He smokes it with kee? 
satisfaction in the hotel lobby and -_ 
vention hall. Mr. BroSmith is one © 
the eminent legal counsels of the country- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE, COMPANY 


of 


Charleston, Kanawha County 
West Virginia 











HARRISON B. SMITH - President 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, JAMES A. EDGAR, JR., 
Secretary Agency Manager 
Capital and Surplus - - - - $280,000 


Reserves and Funds Apportioned (over) $1,900,000 
Insurance Outstanding - ~- (over) $12,000,000 











“A GOMPANY WORTHY OF ITS ILLUSTRIOUS NAME” 

















Agricultural Life Insurance Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, President WILLARD E. KING, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


@ Located in the heart of a prosperous @ The officers of the Agricultural who 


and growing section of the West. Be- are active at the head office are 

cause of its favorable location, it is | former rate book men. They have 

able to conduct its home office affairs experienced all the trials and triumphs 

at a lower expense. of the agent. Hence they are in a 
position to sense the needs of the 

@ The Agricultural Life believes in agent. 

looking after the agents in the field. 

They are the producers of business @ Connect with a real agency com- 

and will receive full consideration pany—one where the agent is given 


from this company. his proper place in the work. 
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ASSURANCE CASUALTY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
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H. G. B. ALEXANDER 
President 
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General Offices 


Chicago Illinois 





















































IFE insurance poli- 
cies that guarantee 
payment without guess- 
work. The Continental 
Assurance Company's 
Twentieth Century 
Policy is a winner with 
the agents and the in- 


suring public. 


id da te 


HE Continental 


Casualty Com- 
Pp any—America's larg- 
est casualty company, 
writes workmen's com- 
pensation, liability, ac~ 


cident. and health, and 


burglary insurance. 











































Year's Work Reviewed 


BY T. W. BLACKBURN 


HE year just closed has been one 
Te great activity. I have been 

absent from my office on conven- 
tion business about one-third of the 
time. 

While congress was obdurate and re- 
fused relief from inequitable taxation, 
the state legislatures, fifty-one of them 
for the year, have been considerate 
as a general rule. Bills to the num- 
ber of 1700 were introduced and 122 
became laws. The secretary visited 
no legislature excepting that of Ne- 
braska, but kept himself well advised 
upon legislation. The only real legisla- 
tive contest which required attention 
was in Alabama. Through the helpful 
cooperation of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the Local Un- 
derwriters of Albama, the companies 
of that state, and the efforts of our 
companies doing business in Alabama, 
the business of life insurance was ex- 
empted from the income tax law en- 
acted. 


P RESIDENT SIMMONS has been 

a most active executiye. He has 
given weeks and months of time and 
thousands of dollars in money to the 
work of the convention. Awake to 
all the important interests of the busi- 
ness, and prompt to respond to every 
demand upon his ability, time and 
purse, he has been an effective force 
for the welfare of the 119 companies 
who honored him with their confidence 
and gladly cooperated with him in the 
performance of the duties entailed upon 
the position of president of a coopera- 
tive concern representing $550,000,000 
of assets, having insurance of $4,176,- 
000,000 upon the lives of 3,000,000 pol- 
icyholders. These figures illustrate the 
importance of our organization and it 
is a high compliment to be selected 
to head such an institution. Dr. Sim- 
mons is entitled to the D. S. O. for his 
work in this trying year for life in- 
surance. 


THE speaker has served most pleas- 
antly with fourteen presidents and 
it has been his happy privilege to see 
each administration accomplish some- 
thing important for the great institu- 
tion of life insurance. These presidents 
have been capable, loyal and received 
in each instance prompt and patriotic 
support from the membership. If time 
would permit I could point out the ac- 
complishments for the business of each 
of these gentlemen, all but two of 
whom are still alive and actively per- 
forming duties incident to the high 
calling to which they dedicated their 
energies and ability. Two have passed 
from earth and each of those two left 
behind him a monument in a great life 
insurance company, one having founded 
the American Central Life of Indianap- 
olis and the other the Bankers Reserve 
Life of Omaha. 

The names of 154 companies have 
been placed upon the convention ros- 
ter. Mergers prevented the number 
exceeding 119, which is the record for 
membership. This is a gain of six 
members for the year. 


F EDERAL supervision is no longer 
a matter of discussion. State su- 
pervision has vastly improved. Stand- 
ard policies are nowhere required, 
though standard provisions are fixed 
by law in so far as essentials are con- 
cerned. The preliminary term method 
of valuation is accepted in one form 
or another in all the states, excepting 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey and Maryland. The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
has approved the modified preliminary 
term, Illinois standard, and only an 
archaic agent now makes any point in 
competition against the preliminary 
term. 

The original principles of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention are generally con- 


ceded and there is no controversy be- 
tween the full grown giants and the 
hardy and healthy youth who make up 
our membership. 


THE convention has been efficient in 

driving from the field many unethical 
practices and disreputable agents. It 
has vastly improved the medical ex- 
aminers and made more efficient the 
home office medical departments through 
the annual meetings of the section and 
its bureau of exchange. The Legisla- 
tive Bureau cooperating with the local 
membership in the several states has 
not only kept the convention members 
well informed as to legislation con- 
templated and enacted, but has helped 
materially in preventing the passage of 
unwise laws. The legal bureau has 
done some good work in the past and 
is now so organized as to be a very 
great aid to the Legal Departments of 
the companies. 

The future of the American Life 
Convention is most promising. MHar- 
mony prevails in its membership and 
good will to all who are engaged in 
the business has marked every day of 
its career. It is now and ever has been 





T. W. BLACKBURN 
Secretary and Counsel 


and it always should be the constant, 
helpful friend of the young life insur- 
ance company, whether in its member- 
ship or otherwise. 


Cordial Hospitality Extended 


The local companies in Omaha were 
cordial in their hospitality. The ladies 
were in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. T. W. Blackburn, Mrs. 
W. R. McGreen and Mrs. W. G. Pres- 
ton. The ladies were entertained at 
theatre party Wednesday afternoon. 
The chamber of commerce tendered 4 
luncheon to the men Wednesday noon. 
Friday afternoon all were taken on an 
auto ride about the city. 

J. W. Gamble, president of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce and vice-pres! 
dent of the First National Bank, and 
G. W. Zabb, vice-president of the 
Omaha National Bank, spoke at the 
Wednesday luncheon. E. G. Simmons 
and C. F. Coffin of the State Life 
spoke for the life men. A banquet was 
given Thursday evening. 


President Clarence Ayres of the North- 
ern Assurance of Detroit attended the 
meetings of the Legal Section as faith- 
fully as the attorneys. Mr. Ayres de 
clares he gets much valuable information 
from listening to the legal men. 


Lawrence Priddy of New York, ¢© 
president of the National Life bg 
writers Association, is attending ¢ 
convention. 
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Where Actuary Can Aid 


BY H. W. BUTTOLPH 


os 


T has always seemed to me that the 
| ideal situation would be attained 

if the general counsel of a life insur- 
ance company could be a well trained 
actuary, specializing in law, and the 
actuary an equally well trained lawyer, 
specializing in actuarial science. This 
ideal seeming impossible of realization, 
the next best thing would appear to be 
a full appreciation on the part of the 
actuary that he has not the broad 
legal view of questions possessed by 
the counsel and a like appreciation by 
the general counsel that the actuary 
sees things more clearly from the in- 
surance point of view. As I have the 
honor to be addressing attorneys and 
not actuaries, I shall refer particularly 
to this second phase of the matter. 


{ 

THE frequent failure of the general 
counsel to get the insurance point 
of view is of most serious consequence 
in the case of suits over policy con- 
tracts. The preparation of these con- 
tracts always begins in the actuarial 
department and usually ends there, 
with the general counsel having in the 
mean time an opportunity to offer criti- 
cisms and suggestions; but suits on 
policy contracts are too frequently 
handled by the legal department with- 


AQULLUOOUUTOOUOTOQEEOOOUUAENONENUEUETER UTE AUTO AANAEER 


of the greatest importance. The ques- 
tion of public policy in connection with 
life insurance contracts presents phases 
radically different from those presented 
by the same question in connection 
with contracts of any other form. The 
business makes use of technical words 
and phrases many of which, though 
generally misused, yet have a well de- 
fined meaning easily susceptible of 
proof. These and many other similar 
points constantly come up in ever 
changing forms which can best be de- 
tected and made clear by minds trained 
to take the insurance point of view. 
One of the prime requisites for the 
making of a successful actuary is the 
ability to think clearly and logically 
and a clear and logical thinker who is 
a technical expert should be a welcome 
assistant to you in any case. 


FREQUENTLY a member of your 

profession is heard to say, “Our 
case is settled by such and such a de- 
cision,” and a look of pity follows my 
innocent inquiry as to whether or not 
the decision in question was correct. 
Correct or not, it established a pre- 
cedent and precedent must be revered 
and followed. Hence the present case 
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H. W. Buttolph, actuary of the American Central Life of Indianapolis, 
addressed the legal section on “Relation Between the Home Office and Its 
General Counsel.’ He pointed out the need for co-operation between the life 
company’s counsel and its actuary and the points in which the actuary may be 
of real assistance to an attorney in preparing cases for trial. 
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out any participation at all upon the 
part of the actuary other than perhaps 
being called to the witness stand to 
answer questions not previously dis- 
cussed or so incorrectly worded that a 
correct, concise and intelligent reply 
is impossible. 


BRILLIANT attorney, general 

counsel for one of the smaller 
companies and frequently associate 
counsel for one of the very largest 
companies, in conversation with me 
once severely criticized actuaries gen- 
erally for their unwillingness to answer 
questions propounded to them on the 
witness stand, as they were asked. 
That attorney lost the case, during the 
trial of which this criticism was voiced, 
apparently because the question of 
fraud upon which the case hung de- 
pended entirely upon actuarial matters, 
which he would not give his actuarial 
witness an opportunity to explain in an 
understandable way. 

There is so much ignorance upon the 
Part of the general public with refer- 
ence to the basic principles of life in- 
surance and its correct terminology 
that it is not surprising if juries, courts 
and even the general counsel of life 
companies are somewhat tainted with 
It and the actuary being a technical 
expert should be given an opportunity 
to clear up some of the misconceptions. 

ven in cases which apparently in- 
volve no actuarial question, it would 
frequently help the judge or the jury 
to render a correct decision, if the in- 


surance point of view were properly 
Presented. 


LIFE insurance is different from 
; every other business in the world. 
ts contracts should not be viewed as 
Ordinary contracts are viewed. Even 
in the Case of a stock company issuing 
enon-participating policy, there is a 
gm mutuality which the law does 
pi roe the company to overlook 
int = ich the company should insist 
In € courts keep clearly in mind. 

mutual companies this mutuality is 





should be settled on the best terms ob- 
tainable. 

That position is perhaps good busi- 
ness for your individual company, if 
you do not look beyond this one case; 
but this seems to the layman to be a 
day when precedents of all descriptions 
are breaking down, even those estab- 
lished and long revered by presidents 
and supreme courts. Consequently it 
would seem an opportune time to yield 
to what I believe to be the demands 
made upon you by a proper feeling of 
loyalty to the business as a whole, to 
fight every case, which in itself is good 
and, if possible, secure the over-ruling 
of these unjust precedents. In many 
instances no higher court could bring 
itself to sustain the former ruling, 
were it given the correct insurance 
point of view by the attorney and ac- 
tuary working in harmony. And many 
of the bad decisions are the result of 
lack of this team work. 


: [N all cases which have to do with 


the policy contract and the insuring 
of lives make the actuary your asso- 
ciate counsel. Let him help in the 
preparation of the case. After discus- 
sion permit him to write the questions 
to be asked in the examination of your 
expert witnesses and ask those ques- 
tions in his words for, as my legal 
friend whom I mentioned thinks, we 
are rather sensitive and dislike to state 
under oath that all premiums are based 
on the expectation of life or that the 
chief source of surplus is from forfei- 
tures on lapses. Let the actuary sit at 
the counsel’s table during the cross ex- 
amination of witnesses and listen to 
his suggestions and particularly if the 
witness is an expert, permit the actuary 
practically to conduct the cross exam- 
ination. 

I am convinced that it is only 
through some such close working 
agreement between the general coun- 
sel and the actuary that the unjust de- 
cisions of the past can be overcome 
and a line of just and logical decisions 
secured. We must get before the 


higher courts the insurance point of 
view. 
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W.R. SMITH 
Supt. Agencies 


COMPANY’S BUILDING 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


A Mutual Company 


Every Policyholder an Owner 


THE LAFAYETTE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


With Kindliest Greetings 


A. E. WERKHOFF 


President 


STUART, HAMMOND & SIMMS 


Attorneys 
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Some Pan-American 


Ideals 


That Pan-American Officials 
shall stand firmly for the prin- 


ciples upon which the American Life 
Convention was founded. 


That Pan-American Agents 


shall be conscious of the dig- 
nity of their profession and preserve 
the best ethics of the business. 


That Pan-American O f ficers 


shall feel deeply the responsi- 
bility of their stewardship and their 
obligations to their Policyholders. 


That Pan-American Officers, 
Agents and Policyholders shall 


co-operate in vigorously opposing all 
unjust taxation. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS............ President 


E. G. SIMMONS....... ..... Vice-President 
and General Manager 


J. E. WOODWARD ................Secretary 
Cc. D. COREY.....Superintendent of Agents 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS U."S. A. 




















Legal Section s Meeting 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—James C. Jones, General 
Counc.l American National of St. 
Louis. 

Secretary—C. B. Welliver, General 
Counsel, American Central Life. 

HE Legal Section of the American 

Life Convention which was the 

curtain raiser at Omaha—and it was 
a very substantial one—started its 
meeting Monday morning with Chair- 
man E. M. Grossman of the Central 
States Life in charge C. B. Welliver of 
the American Central was secretary. 
The Lega! Section is one of the impor- 
tant parts of the Convention machin- 
ery, It is doing excellent work. 

Chairman Grossman in the opening 
address printed out the scope and use- 
fulness of the work of the insurance 
attorneys. 

Guilford A. Deitch of the Reserve 
Loan Life and author of “Insurance 
Digest,” reviewed the chief life insur- 
ance decisions of the year. After brief 
discussion President E. G. Simmons of 
the American Life Convention was in- 
troduced and declared the Legal Sec- 
tion in its activities was a most serv- 
iceable part of the organization. 


THE first paper Monday afternoon 

was an exhaustive one by General 
Counsel Thomas B. Gay of the Atlantic 
Life. He gave some observations on 
the effects of prohibition on life in- 
surance risks. Mr. Gay brought up 
the question of private stocks of liquor, 
holding they will tend to beget an un- 
due indulgence. He believes compa- 
nies may desire to make investigations 
along this line. 

Dr. E. Klaveness, president of the 
Surety Fund Life of Minneapolis, in 
discussing the subiect regretted the 
confiscation of property rights. He 
feels that constitutional prohibition is 
an experiment. He declared that 
longevity is not so unfavorably affected 
as temperence reformers are wont to 
claim. Alcohol is not so great a poison 
as some declare, he said. 

William BroSmith, general counsel 
of the Travelers, told some of the dif- 
ferences in principle between casualty 
and life contracts. 

Attorney J. C. Jones of St. Louis 
said the Wisconsin suicide law was en- 
acted into law at a revising session 
without discussion on the floor and 
put through before any one knew it. 
Mr. Jones said that the Missouri su- 
preme court has already held that 
suicide hy a sane man is not an acci- 
dent. He predicted that in some of 
the pending cases the court will hold 
that the law does not apply to acci- 
dent insurance contracts. 


At Tuesday afternoon’s session, the . 


last one of the Legal Section, 
Allen Hollis, general counsel of the 
United Life & Accident of Concord, 
N. H., told of the efforts to get a pre- 
‘liminary term valuation law passed by 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

This is a live question with prelim- 
inary term companies. Mr. Hollis de- 
clared the arguments presented before 
the insurance committee by the Massa- 
chusetts companies were unfair and un- 
true. They created, he said, competi- 
tive thunder for their agents in other 
states in showing their supposed supe- 
riority. Mr. Hollis declared that the 
position taken by the Massachusetts 
companies is inequitable and the peo- 
ple in other states will not long stand 
for it. 

Maj. Atkinson said some of the New 
York officials object to preliminary 
companies being allowed to enter there 
because they could pay higher com- 
missions and capture an undue amount 
of business. He asked why these New 
York companies are writing so large a 
business in states allowing preliminary 
companies to operate. He declared 
that preliminary term companies are 


getting tired of the line of talk put 
out by the full reserve companies of 
the east in saying that the newer com- 
panies cannot enter New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and New Jersey 
because they can not qualify with the 
laws. The intimation was that these 
preliminary term companies are sort of 
sub-standard. Maj. Atkinson declared 
that unless these tactics be discon- 
tinued there would be a break and a 
fight to the finish. 

Harry L. Seay of the Southland 
recommended conservatism in dealing 
with this situation as it is in the hands 
of a convention committee. 

H. F. Tyrrell, legislative agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual and J. V. 
Barry of the Metropolitan spoke 
briefly. 


GENERAL CounseL W. J. Tutty of the 

Metropolitan Life made an eloquent 
address. He referred to the payment 
of war claims. He declared if com- 
panies can afford to pay they had bet- 
ter pay. It is the duty of companies, 
he thinks, to pay such claims. The 
Metropolitan dec:ded to pay all claims 
arising in this country. It soon saw 
if it felt it-a duty to pay the claims 
over here it was a greater duty to 
pay claims on the lives of men who 
met death beyond the seas. He said 
the Metropolitan paid some claims on 
policies that had lansed because of 
carelessness. Up to Sept. 8, $7,206,911 
was paid by the Metropolitan in war 
claims. It has paid $40,000,000 in “flu” 
claims, 

Mr. Tully referred to the Boston 
police strike and said it had more than 
local significance. It involved a funda- 
mental principle of American govern- 
ment.. Shall republican form of gov- 
ernment be succeeded by a_ soviet 
government, or class rule? Shall law and 
order be reduced to chaos? We can 
not arbitrate the government and its 
fundamental law. There is a_ vast 
difference between a strike of private 
employes and public employes. The 
latter in striking are deserting. Police- 
men can not serve this government 
and the American Federation of Labor 
as well. -Public employes should not 
be permitted to join the federation of 
labor. Pres. Gompers should insist 
that his organization pass a rule not 
allowing such an affiliation. That will 
do more than anything else to destroy 
bolshevism. Senator Tully said pub- 
lic employes can not be allowed to 
perform a hyphenated service. 


C. Tones of St. Lovic ereneral coun- 
* sel of the American National, advo- 
cated a closer relationship between 
general counsel and local counsel who 
try cases. Where questions arise 0 
a general nature. help should be gotten 
from home office counsel. In_ fact 
companies should co-operate in fur 
nishing assistance. This co-operation 
should be given while judicial law 1s 
the making. Cases should be presented 
in the higher courts where these gues 
tions are involved by lawyers_ best 
qualified to do so. They should be 
made special counsel and expense 
vided if necessary. , 

Mr. Jones said that in his office 
when a case comes in, the junior law 
yers prepare a brief on the facts af 
on the law, both the insurance 4” 
general law. He then gets the views 
of the local counsel on the !aw am 
compares the two briefs. ? 

Mr. Jones advocated courses of study 
in high schools and colleges i the 
theory and practice of insurance. a 
insurance education is needed while 
boys and girls are young. h 

Mr. Young also suggested that int : 
application blanks contain 2 a 
stipulating that the physician atten® 
ing the assured. might testify . 
case where doubt exists. Unless ' 
is done, Mr. ‘Jones said the way ' 
closed for vital information. : 

The Legal Section will have a co™ 
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GARY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GARY, INDIANA 








OCATED in the heart of the great industries of northern In- 
diana. Every manufacturing enterprise is most prosperous 
these days. Wage earners have had their wages increased. 

They have more money to spend than heretofore. They are buying 
life insurance. 





In the territory where the Gary National Life operates, there are 
thousands of wage earners who are prospects, but there are tens 
of thousands of others equally as prosperous. Gary is in the center 
of a great money making territory. 





Gary is one of the best known cities in the country. It stands* for 
big business, big ideas, big men and big achievements. 


The management of the Gary National Life is aiming to make it 
reflective of the very best that the city of Gary and its leading 


citizens stand for. 


The best business men of Gary are back of the Gary National. 





WILBUR WYNANT 


President 
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GARY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GARY, INDIANA 





HE farming community that feeds this great industrial cen- 
T« of Gary, that supplies food to the other big centers of 

Northern Indiana and that does its share in rationing the great 
city of Chicago is naturally just as rich in life insurance possibil-’ 
ities, in its way, as is Gary itself. 


The farming population of the home territory of the Gary National 
Life is prospering just as are the agriculturists of the entire nation. 
But this Northern Indiana farm prosperity cannot help but be made 
just a little more prosperous than the average because of the fine 
industrial conditions. 


So whether a man wants to work city or farm folks or whether 
he wants to divide his time between the two classes, he can find the 
right field in the home territory of this home company. 


The names that are well known in Gary, the names that are well 
known in Northern Indiana, are connected with the Gary National. 
The Gary National agent goes forth well endorsed. 





WILBUR WYNANT 


President 
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| | OPPORTUNITY 


Only the healthy have been able 


to get Standard Insurance. 





At least twenty-five per cent of 
otherwise insurable people are 
denied insurance by reason of 
some physical impairment which 
does not unfit them for their daily 
tasks; but the average company 
will not accept such. 


Think of this vast army of work- 
ers and professional men who are 
earning a livelihood for their 
families but who are denied the 
blessings of protecting those de- 
pendent by a life insurance policy. 


The Two-Republics Life In- 
surance Company, of El Paso, 
Texas, has opened the door of in- 
surance opportunity to all, adopt- 
ing as its slogan “Every man has 
an Insurability.” Every applicant 
is offered a policy of some kind 
—its amount and premium pred- 
icated on the hazards involved. 
A former rejection is no bar to 
a present application to this 
Company. 


We invite correspondence 
from Agents and Applicants. 


Ghe 
Two-Republics Life 
Insurance Company 


A. H. RODES, President 


EL PASO 














TEXAS 









































Medical Service Hints 


BY HENRY WIREMAN COOK 


UST as a legal element is involved 
J in almost every transaction of a 

life insurance company, and a 
well-trained legal opinion is of constant 
application, so a medical department 
should offer a far wider service to the 
company than merely providing a per- 
sonal medical opinion of the risks pre- 
sented for selection. 

The initial selection of an employe 
should be largely a medical problem, 
and this medical element is today of 
increasing moment with the socialist 
tendency to place upon the employer, 
more and more, a permanent respon- 
sibility for the employe. The impor- 
tance of a physical examiration as a 
condition of employment is so well 
recognized today that argument in its 
behalf should not be necessary, espe- 
cially in a meeting of life insurance 
men. Yet I venture to assume that 
many companies in the convention are 
still accepting employes without the 
approval of the medical department. 
Such a custom is increasingly danger- 
ous, as now, when many firms are ex- 
cluding sick and impaired applicants 
from emplovment, a firm which does 
not use such precaution is very apt 
to have applications from a larger a d 
larger proportion of the physically and 
mentally impaired. 


HE very large majority of Amer- 

ican life companies are now well 
organized. and the officers are con- 
cerned wholeheartedly in giving the 
best service of which they are capable. 
They are appreciative of the respec- 
tive parts that each play in the com- 
pany’s success, and are steadily ap- 
proaching a unified attitude towards 
the company’s problems. 

It is this “company attitude” which 
determines the standing and reputation 
of the company with the public, the in- 
surance fraternity, and its own agency 
force. The executive attitude must in- 
clude a recognition of the scientific 
basis of the business, ard the necessity 
for observing the restrictions which a 
reasonable application of scientific 
knowledge dictates, and to that end 


Whereas medical advice from a phy- 
sician is oftentimes received with skep- 
ticism, it is astonishing how frequently 
it will obtain attention if offered by a 
business man or fellow layman. 


ROM the office point of view, the 

efficiency of the effort at a wise 
medical selection determines largely 
the profit to stockholders or, in a _par- 
ticipating company, the dividend to 
policyholders, and, in fact, determines 
the ultimate solvency and persistence 
of the company. 

From the agent’s point of view, in 
the re ected case—which is the one he 
remembers,—medical selection has de- 


HENRY WIREMAN COOK 
Medical Director Northwestern National 


prived him and his family of a large 
portion of their month’s income, for 
which he feels he has worked and 
planned faithfully. 

You would be surprised, if you were 
not on the inside, to know that the 





Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president and medical director of the North- 
western National Life, was unable to attend the Convention, but his paper on 
“Relation of the Medical Department to the Company,” showing the desirability 
of close relations and cooperation between the legal and medical departments, 
was read before the legal section by Medical Director Milroy of the Bankers 


Reserve Life of Omaha. 





the medical director and the actuary 
must be loyally upheld in their deci- 
sions. On the other hand, the medical 
director and the actuary both must 
recognize that a life insurance compary 
is not endowed scientific research lab- 
oratory. It is a moneymaking propo- 
sition primarily, either for stockholders 
or for policyholders, and must con- 
form to reasonable business standards. 


‘THE medical department can do as 

mvch or more than any other de- 
partment in determining a favorahle 
attitude towards the company. The 
medical and the actuarial departments 
should be in sympathetic and under- 
standing touch with all public health 
movements. The company should hold 
membership in the national public 
health associations. and cooperate with 
other organized efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

During the course of his work a life 
insurance agent gains an astounding 
amount of information about the ail- 
ments and indiscretions of his friends 
and neighbors. He should be in a 
position to use this knowledge wisely. 
An experienced, keen agent becomes 
something of a snap-shot diagnostician. 
He appreciates and can use advan- 
tageously correct medical information. 


TET HUET 


very agent who at the moment of 
disappointment wholeheartedly curses 
medical selection and everything con 
nected with it. is the very man who 
uses as his strongest argument the 
company’s low net cost, and waxes 
eloaent over the low mortality and 
careful selection. 


THE medical department must recog 
nize the vital part plaved by the 
agency force in the company’s growth 
and success. The indiv'dual acent must 
be treated as a reasovable business a& 
sociate, his evidence for reconsidera- 
tion of decision carefully reviewed, 
and above all, he mrst be made % 
realize that a case is declined only 3 
a last resource with a full anpreciation 
on the part of the medical department 
that only the accepted cases are prot 
able to the company, and that. every 
rejected case means a financial loss. 


ANY life insurance companies a 

exceedinely lax in the employ- 
ment of medical opinion. When ~ 
or four physicians are appointed oF 
equal basis in a town, and the agen 
and the applicant are privileged to <i 
ploy any one of them, it should 
obvious to anyone, as it is to a les®, 
trained mind, that that physician 
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ultimately get all the examinations who 
passes the most cases, and that the 
physician who takes time and interest 
to discover existing impairments will 
soon have no applicants from that com- 
pany to exercise his skill upon. In 
other words, by giving the agent and 


the applicant the choice of examiners, 
you are putting a premium on dis- 
honest or careless work. I cannot 
too strongly emphasize that under such 
a system it is impossible to develop a 
loyal, interested corps of the best 
physicains available. 


Would Educate Public 


BY MINOR MORTON 


action be taken in the matter of 

an International Educational and 
Advertising Campaign, I submit for 
your consideration a suggestion for a 
campaign, contemplating the appoint- 
ment of perhaps two committees: 


T O the end that prompt and definite 














MINOR MORTON, 


Vice-President and Agency Manager Vol- 
unteer State Life 


FIRST: A committee whose duty it 

shall be to see that in each state, all 
candidates for governor, the legislature 
and the senate, both state and national, 
be required to make public announce- 
ment of their stand in the matter of 
taxation of the funds of their consti- 
tuents deposited with life insurance 
companies—and, further; said commit- 
tee will arrange for a thoroughly com- 
petent life insurance man (an individual 
—not a committee) to interview every 
successful candidate, and sell him the 
business, just as he would sell him a 
policy. Make him understand the func- 
tions of a l.fe insurance company, and 
explain to him in simple language that 
the huge figures shown in the published 
Statements of the companies do not 
tepresent “profits” of the business, but 
funds belonging to the policyholders— 
his constituents and neighbors; that a 
life company is not a creator of wealth 
—it is merely a distributor. Point out 
to him and convince him of the injus- 
tice of the present system of taxing 
these funds, and secure from him a 
Pledge to use his best efforts to bring 
about the repeal of the present laws 
upon the subject, which in effect impose 
a double burden of taxation upon the 
thrifty members of the community. 

is committee can function through 
sub-committees appointed for each 
state: which, in turn, will appoint com- 


mittees in every county. 


SECOND: A committee to co-operate 
With the Y. M. C. A. and with a com- 
ate from the Life Insurance Presi- 
— _Association in a “follow up” 
ampaign along the lines of the “Life 
msurance Day” program—modifying 
€ Program, perhaps, in some re- 
extending it to cover the 
J he idea S having the ap- 
1e people made by or 
citough the “Y” rather than by the 
re Panies direct, suggests itself as be- 
€ expedient, and good psychology. 
unds for the work to be obtained 


from contributions from all member 
companies of both bodies, upon a basis 
to be determined upon. It is believed 
that a given amount of money ex- 
pended at this time for this purpose 
will bring bigger results than twice the 
sum would produce at a time not so 
propitious. 

It would also be the duty of this 
committee, through sub-committees in 
each state, to have thoroughly compe- 
tent | fe insurance men interview per- 
sonally the editors of the papers in 
their respective communities, and sell 
them the business—just as indicated 
hereinbefore in connection with the 
“education” of candidates for office. 


‘THERE are more people directly and 
financially interested in our bus:ness 
than in any other in the land. Con- 
vince the editors of our papers of this; 
show them what mistaken ideas most 
people, including our lawmakers, have 
about life insurance companies, and 
they will give us all the editorial pub- 
licity we want—and do it gratis. 

It is a matter of public interest, and 
it is our manifest duty to educate these 
moulders of public sentiment—these 
leaders of the public thought—so that 
they will all really and truly and fully 
appreciate just how important it is 
that the people understand the matter 
better. When the editors “get re- 
ligion” we shall have accomplished the 
biggest part of our task. The question 
of “publicity” will have been pretty 
well solved. 


AS to the objection that companies 

are writing all the business they 
want, and that it would be difficult to 
impress them with the necessity of ad- 
vertising the business at a time when 
they are not in need of it, I maintain— 
although it is not necessary at this 


‘particular moment—that we can get 


bigger and better results along this 
line, for the expenditure of a given 
amount of money, than we will ever be 
able to obtain at another time for the 
same outlay. The time is ripe for it! 
The time to strike is while the iron is 
hot. The attitude of the public to- 
wards the life insurance business is 
more favorable than it has ever been. 
The object of an Institutional Educa- 
tional Campaign is to have the public 
understand our business—“what it is 
and does”—to convince every man and 
woman in the land that life insurance 
is a good thing—for him and for her— 
that it is a necessity for the head of 
every family—the breadwinner; for the 
head of every business; for the man 
who owes money on his home; that 
the general practice of taxing the 
funds of policyholders deposited in life 
companies is unjust, and should be dis- 
continued. 


‘T HESE results may be accomplished 

more easily and with less expense 
this year than at any time in the past— 
and the opportunity is NOW. Other 
matters will occupy the public mind, 
other problems will monopolize the at- 
tention of the people. In these times 
of reconstruction, many questions of 
importance will be presented to the 
citizens of the United States for con- 
sideration and for decision. Just now 
insurance is very much to the fore. It 
would seem the part of wisdom to take 
advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented. 
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Need War Restrictions 


BY WILLIAM A. WATTS 


have something to do with direct- 

ing has never issued a policy with- 
out a provision limiting liability in the 
event of the death of the insured while 
engaged in military or naval service 
and I have no reason to expect that it 
will unless it be by the direction of 
some insurance department. 

During the decade prior to the on- 
slaught known as the World War, it 
became quite the practice to eliminate 
war restrictions from policies, not, I 
believe, on account of the fact that 
such restrictions were unnecessary in 
event of war, but because of the fact 
that a long period of peace had lulled 
us into the belief that there was little 


Tew company whose activities I 


and accept what 


grace. 


comes with good 


FROM the time of earliest conquests 
to recent day international disturb- 
ances obligations incident to war have 
never been denied to any families of 
sailors and soldiers who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in its service and gov- 
ernments have accepted unquestionably 
such debts due to brave men. Person- 
ally I do not believe that the institution 
of life insurance has ever been expected 
to meet any such obligation incident to 
war upon risks which undeniably were 
not contemplated when the insurance 
contract was made and for which con- 
tract it has never charged or received 
an adequate premium. Under such cir- 





W. A. Watts, president of the Merchants Life of Des Moines, addressed the 


Convention on “War Restrictions Commercially and Morally Desirable.” 


He 


expressed strong opposition to the removal of the “war clause” from life insur- 
ance policies, asserting that such action was dangerous from a business stand- 
point and that the use of the clause could not properly be regarded as showing 


any lack of patriotism. 





WRT 


probability of again having to face any 
conflict involving millions of men and 
hundreds of thousands of our policy- 
holders. 


HEN it became apparent, however, 

that we were to be drawn into the 
conflagration, the public in general was 
treated to a spectacle which would have 
been amusing if it had not been so 
serious, of the numerous companies 
scurrying to hunt cover under a “war 
rider.” A form was adopted one day 
to be discarded the next for another 
one on account of the discovery of a 
loophole in the first, or the disap- 
proval by a state supervising authority. 
The result was that this particular 
feature which I contend is a legitimate 
restriction in any policy was magnified 
beyond all proportion to its real impor- 
tance and companies were accused 
quite generally by the vast army of uni- 
formed, with a lamentable lack of 
patriotism. I venture the opinion that 
if all companies’ policies had contained 
restrictive clauses there would have 
been hardly a ripple of comment 
among policyholders or the public in 
general, for the question would not 
have been raised with regard to life in- 
surance any more than it was with re- 
gard to accident insurance. The result 
was that for the time being the life in- 
surance business was thrust into an 
unfavorable light which it in no way 
deserved. It is a matter of deep regret 
to all of us who have the interests of 
the business at heart that it was neces- 
sary to submit the question to such 
widespread discussion. 


| BELIEVE there is no question as to 


the inadequacy of our present rates 
to cover the added hazard to war. 
Granted then, that there will be a cer- 
tain deficiency to arise in the funds for 
mortality purposes whenever any con- 
siderable number of a company’s pol- 
icyholders engage in active military or 
naval service, who is to come to the 
rescue? It must be the stockholder in 
a purely non-par stock company, the 
policyholder of a mutual company or 
both the stockholder and policyholder 
of a participating stock company. The 
deficit will be met by actual contribu- 
tion, decrease in dividends or by weak- 
ening the financial structure of the 
company conceivably beyond its ability 
to stand. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation is entirely a matter of the degree 
to which it effects the stockholder, the 
policyholder, or the company, but if 
recent experience has taught us any- 
thing it is that the better part of wis- 
dom is to be prepared for the worst 


wnt 


cumstances the company would be pay- 
ing the entire extra premium for the 
added war risk while strict justice 
would demand that it be shared by all 
who benefit by the service rendered by 
the man whose life has been sacrificed 
in the performance of his duty to his 
country. As there does not yet appear 
to have been evolved a plan for deter- 
mining the amount of such extra pre- 
mium or for the payment of it to the 





W. A. WATTS, 
President Merchants Life of Des Moines 


company if it could be determined, 
there is no alternative other than for 
the companies to reserve the right t0 
withdraw from the risk when the ele- 
ment of hazard due to military or naval 
service becomes such a prime factor. 
Therefore, I fail to comprehend how 
the question of national duty enters 
into the subject at all in the manner ® 
which it is usually forced in a discus 
sion of that question. 


] MAKE no claim of having had # 
large an experience as those whos 
actions indicate a different view of th 
subject, but I am satisfied that what 
have had is sufficiently broad and © 
such a character as to indicate th# 
from the standpoint of expedienc? 
there is no demand upon any compat 
to depart from the conservative policy 
of incorporating war restrictions im 
their contracts. Unquestionably —_. 
the war there was no objection 0” i. 
part of policyholders or agents to S&® 
restrictions. Since the termination © 
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the war there has not been called to my 
attention a single complaint of an 
agent, a policyholder, or a prospective 
policyholder as to the restrictive clause 
in our policies. 

I do not question in any manner the 
sincerity of purpose of those good men 
who have been responsible for the com- 
panies’ actions in removing war re- 
strictions from their policies. Nor do 
I question the waiving of such restric- 
tions after their experience was discov- 
ered to be such as would enable them 
to pay all war claims in full without 
serious weakening of their institutions’ 
financial fiber. Nevertheless, I am un- 


able to agree that such action is either 
morally or commercially desirable. 
Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
its effect upon the future of the com- 
pany I am convinced that it is unneces- 
sary and that it may prove to be very 
unwise. The removal from the com- 
pany’s assets of any _ considerable 
amount of funds which was not orig- 
inally contemplated or has not been 
provided for, weakens to that extent 
the company’s ability to meet the usual 
and unusual demands upon it which it 
has no justification nor disposition to 
refuse. 


Home Office and Ethics 


BY CHAS. 


IELD ethics as affecting the re- 
F tations of representatives of the 

same company merits but passing 
mention, for, from the home office, this 
phase of the question can be easily con- 
trolled. For our purpose this discus- 
sion trends more to a discussion of the 
control of field ethics as relating to 


Ww. GOLD 


pfevious training that agent has had 
the more necessary and thorough this 
preliminary training should be. Many 
a policyholder has become disgusted 
with a good policy, simply because the 
agent, in his zeal, has sold a larger 
policy than the insured was able to 
carry. Many a policyholder has be- 
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Charles W. Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N.C., led the discussion on the address given by President Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton of the Federal Life on “Field Ethics Controlled from the Home Office.’ He 
held that such control could be exercised, but rather through the inculcation of 
the proper spirit than by the enforcement of fixed rules. 


aut 





our competitors, and the relations be- 
tween their agents and our agents. May 
we not consider this question from four 
standpoints: (1) From that of the pro- 
spective policyholder. (2) From that 

















CHARLES W. GOLD 
Treasurer Jefferson Standard Life 


of the agents’ company. (3) From that 
of the agents’ competitor. (4) From 
that of the competing company. If 
each agent will always maintain the 
Proper relation between himself and 
these four parties, our discussion would 
be unnecessary. 


REGARDING the policyholders’ in- 

terest, that, of course, is primary 
og convinced that many policies lapse 
A non-payment of the second pre- 
: -s for the reason that unethical 
sy ods of selling were used, and I 
oe convinced that many of these 
pt ical methods are attributable to 
suitors and misapprehension on the 
: oe agent, due to loose methods 
ae Struction. No agent should be 
an ho by a company, regardless of 
my Sent's former experience, without 
that preliminary instructions as to 
ods oy aide ideals, ideas and meth- 

» It follows therefore, that the less 


come dissatisfied with a policy simply 
because some minor technicality was 
not explained as it should have been 
by the agent. A lack of candor in dis- 
cussing policy contracts, failure to 
bring our provisions, which the agent, 
in his enthusiasm, thinks may be detri- 
mental to a sale, failure to term a pol- 
icy as requested, all these are decidedly 
unethical. Can these be controlled 
from the home office? 


ROM the second standpoint, the mat- 

ter resolves itself into a discussion 
of the agents’ duty to his own com- 
pany. Controlling ethics would cause 
him to employ loyalty and enthusiasm 
with all policyholders of his company. 
Not only those who purchased policies 
from him, but also those who have pur- 
chased policies from other agents of 
his company. How many agents lose 
interest in their own policyholders, for- 
getting that there is always a hope to 
do business again with them. But all 
the more do agents, simply because 
they have no renewal interest in a cer- 
tain policy, fail to use every method 
possible to impress that policyholder 
with the greatness of his company and 
the integrity of its contracts. Can the 
home office do anything to control the 
ethics of this situation? Can it, by any 
method, tend to infuse this agent with 
a vision of the altruistic side of his 
business, with the opportunity of serv- 
ice to all concerned and with an eye to 
the mutuality of the institution of life 
insurance. 


AND then we come to the third, and 

most problematical, phase of this 
question—a discussion of it from the 
standpoint of the agent and his compet- 
itor. The agents’ golden rule should 
be “Do unto your competitor what you 
would have him do to you, and do it 
first.” A failure to comprehend the 
strength of this rule has lost many a 
life policy to an agent. The worst 
competitor I ever had, I mean the hard- 
est to worst in a competitive case, was 
one competing agent who always said 
the nicest things about me. He talked 
up me and his company and his com- 
pany’s contract—never a word about 
my policy. He was an able salesman, 
not a star, but he had easily realized 
that it was not only unethical to crit- 
icize a competitor, but that it was ex- 
pensive, for no man wishes to hear 
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A Million a Month 


Company in Seven Months 


An extract from minutes, Director’s Meeting 
September 13, 1919 


Report to the Board of Directors— 


AMERICAN LIFE REINSURANCE Co. 


Gentlemen: 


You have transacted the principal business for which 
you were called together, but I deem it not out of place 
to make this brief report. 

You will recall that the Company received its first 
application for reinsurance on March 11th, the day of 
our regular Annual Meeting, and so September 10th 
closed our first six months’ business. The volume of 
business—small at the beginning on account of having 
very few connections—has grown from month to 
month as evidenced by the following “Life” receipts 
since June Ist: 


June - - - - - = $308,000.00 


July - - = = = = 670,000.00 
August=- - - - = = 840,000.00 
September Ist to 13th 489,000.00 


This record would indicate that the Company will 
be in the ‘‘Million a Month”’ class before the end of 
its seventh month. 


So far we have received business from forty com- 
panies in seventeen states, ten of our home compan- 
ies being among our best contributors. 


The St. Louis branch has contributed during its first 
month, which closes today, an amount in excess of the 
volume received at the Home Office during the first 
month of the Company’s history. 

In my opinion the reasons for the good record made 
are as follows: 

(1) The Company was organized without promotion ex- 
pense and so confidence was created from the start. 

(2) The Company is living up to its Motto: 

“First in Service, Second to None in Security’’ 

SERVICE: All cases calling for amounts up to $50,000.00 
are approved the day received. 

SECURITY: For protection of Insuring Companies we 
have assets of more than $375,000.00 consisting of Mortgage 
Loans, Government Securities and Cash, $100,000.00 of which is 
deposited with the Insurance Department under the Registration 
and Deposit Law of Texas. 

(3) The Insuring Companies appreciate the fact that we 
are doing an exclusive life reinsurance btisiness and so not 
competing with them in the field. 

_ (4) The high standing of the business men on the Board of 
Directors is a guarantee of permanency of the Institution. 
Thanking you gentlemen for the hearty and unanimous 
support you have given your Executive Officers, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
A. C. BIGGER, President. 
RESOLUTION 

Resolved: That this report be accepted and ordered spread 
upon the minutes as a most unusual record of achievement and 
as a source of deep gratification to the directors. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

The above record speaks for itself. 

Our Service Covers Life Reinsurance, Double Indem- 
nity, Accidental Death and Dismemberment, Total Dis- 
ability, Waiver of Premiums and Instalments. 


AMERICAN LIFE REINSURANCE Co. 


SURPLUS $125,000 


Home Office—1000 MAIN ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
Branch Office—1605 CHEMICAL BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A. C. BIGGER, President 


Officers 1 ALEX CAMP, Vice-President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Secretary and Actuary 


A Million a Month in Reinsurance 
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criticism or abuse of one man by YES, field ethics can be, and should 
another. There is something in the be, controlled from the home office. 
American jheart that takes up for the Not by a set of arbitrary and exacting 
underdog”. Can the home office con- rules, but by the establishment of ideals 
trol this? and the insistence of the home office 


officials that these ideals be attained. 

A CONSIDERATION of the fourth By properly worded literature, in which 
standpoint enumerated involves a there is no suggestion of lowering this 
discussion of the best methods for the Standard, by frequent sectional agency 
up-building of life insurance generally, Meetings, at which all agents of that 


This necessitates a spirit of fairness to Section are present, and at which some 


e * the competitors’ company, the taking official of the company emphasizes the 
Life and Ac ident of the broad position that insurance mecessity of high standards and a daily 
Cc in all legal reserve companies is good, Maintenance of these, new ideals of 

that the policyholders will do well to selling and employment will be 
keep their existing pol'cies. Twisting Wrought. How many agents think of 

nsurance ompany business is as reprehensible as it is dis- their company as an intangible, heart- 
astrous, and the general recognition of less organization, without soul and 

this has done a great deal to help the without an ideal? How much better if, 


CONCORD, N. H. insurance business. Can the home to an agent his company is a_ vital, 


office so exert an influence that the breathing force. officered by men with 


unethical practices of twisting, of crit- ideals and standards of right. who will 


S. W. JAMESON, President icism of competing companies, will be not condone improper methods, either 
eliminated? Close examination of ap- as to selling or employment. 


A ROBERT J. MERRILL, Secretary plicant for insurance at your home 


office will ae an attempt at 

twisting. In this case, the company i. 

whose policy is about to be twisted Time to Prove Worth 
should be notified, and the action of HE h da f 
your company delayed until time is vel eer pm or: hes W 
given for renewal of the other com- welcome was de os og United 
pany’s policy. Is this policy too ideal- 1; Jameson, presi f Cor ‘4 N. + 
istic for life insurance men? It is not J:ife & Accident of Concord, N. H. 
only fair and right, but is good busi- He said in part: 


s, for it is for the upbuilding of th ' 
Triple Plated Indemnity Twmeditaa 


ditions from these of our last an- 

















































nual meeting. Then the uncertainties 


gives Unusual Advantages HOWEVER, with these third and of war impressed us. its dread and 


fourth phases of this question is in- horror and sacrifice hovered over us 

A + h Fi ld volved the ethics regarding the attitude like a cloud, but with peace we come 
to gents in t e te ; of rival supervisors. district managers into different conditions: war no longer 
and company officials, regarding the se- menaces. but the world war has left 
curing of the agents of rival companies. the world in a very abnormal state, 


All regular forms of policies There is probably no greater waste in nothing seems to be Satisfactory; this 
e PR . the life insurance business than that country seems to be in a more critical 
written at non-participating involved in the securing of agents. If condition through general uncertainty. 
a company, or its representative. trains unrest. dissatisfaction. than it ever was 

rates. an agent, thereby investing certain on account of relations with Germany. 
money in his future, and another com- It is certainly a _ pleasure _ do 

° ° © pany secures that agent’s services be- business on principles recognized as 

Double indemnity for accidental fore the moral obligation of a return pen sn and true. One a og: 
of service is discharged, the first com- of legitimate business is such an ex- 

death up to age 70. pany Icses in agency investment, the change of commodities as mutually 


agent loses in morale, and the second benefits both parties. Insurance must 


} 1 1 1 ; company loses by a lowering of stand- assure herself in order to insure the 
Triple indemnity - paid where ard of service rendered. It is not a other party. Both take risks—insur- 
an assured dies asa result of mooted question as to when an agent ance the greater; both profit—the in- 

ns - has a moral right to discontinue serv- sured the more. . 

accident on common carrier, ice with a company. He can do this : 
is si . whenever his account is closed and ]T. is a great pleasure to do business 
burning or collapse of a build- usually with thirty days’ notice. How- in a way which may be _ termed 
8 o ever, the agent who can do this, as a cosmopolitan; that appeals to all from 
ing, or tornado, or steam boiler rule, loyally clings to his company, and the White House to the mining camp: 
- “ > if he quits. the forfeiture in his con- that makes friends with the poor and 
explosion or lightning. tract prevails with a loss to him. dependent, as well as with the rich: 
like the “Father of - all,” our = 
> my 4 4 : : ness is no respector of persons. e 
Disability clause in policy pro- OWEVER, the question which ‘var emphasized the brotherhood of 
~ ; * asa ed mankind, as the boys shared the some 
vides for both temporary and. most trouble is this: AE what Stage Flanket and exchanged. ratinns a 
4 one . , Ss. JAfe 
total disability. ct ‘another. company when, he ine Stunched & comrade’s wound 


debted to that company, and who hon- 


A : i 1 to do busi- 
. - ope estly desires to change companies for ™@nner- It is a pleasure te) 
Health and accident disability good and sufficient reasons?” Obvi- ess On Principles that have an obics 
e e ° ously. in taking over this agent, there : 
endorsement in connection with should be a general agreement as to the FW ORWERLY . oil 
thl ° li 2 indebtedness. and this should be as- F shee yong — ty were 
monthly income policies. sumed by the new employer. How- to convince. peepre that we ° 


supplving an actual need, and were 
bringing to them choice values. How 
different today. The killed and wounded. 


death from epidemic. tahor-saving = 


ever, if there is any anestion as to 
th's indebtedvess, it will be the part 
of good judgment to arbitrate this 
question, the agent. in the meantime, 


4 : . ventions, new modes of life and trave 
working happily with the company of Lcudie incetstlan the eeveenteat = 
his choice. y ; 


accident and mortal'ty, all point to the 





. ° . ‘ increased value of life insurance. Neve! 
Agents find United Life and Accident HE essence of the life insurance were our opportunities in this country 
policies appeal to the people. business is mutuality of interes. I greater. It is now up to us to prove 


have always maintained that company our worth, to measure np to our high 





* ° 7 7 7 ffi ials 1d i s i - j i ; jestiny 
Operating in Connecticut, District of scocdtatives thé alcnie wit seetibeets of 4 poe pawl a —e* 
. . that company by persuasion better than 
Columbia, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, by rules. In other words, let the point 
Maryland, Maine, Michigan, Missis- be made that mutuality of aL chars Dr. Klaveness at All Sessions 


mands proper field ethics. 


sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, North should be to show the representatives A few company officials. not “a 

° . of the company that the best interest revs attended every session of 
Carolina, Pennsylvannia, South of all are concerned by fair practices J egal Section. Dr. E. Klaveness. Lab 
Carolina, Tennessee and Vermont. regarding the writing of business. the dent of the Surety Fund L‘fe of Min 


holding of business and the employ- neapolis, was an _ interested attend: 
ment of men. In my opinion, the most ant. Dr. Klaveness is a clear thinker 
potent factors in exerting this influence, and is watching every department ¢ 
and conserving it, are frequent agency his company to keep all up to 2 
meetings. standard. 
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able belief and expectation,” he points 
out that “it does not show that those 
who drink only occasionally and not 
to intoxication, or those who drink 
habitually but lightly are in any way 
injured. It does not show that all of 
those who drink heavily must, there- 
fore, necessarily die prematurely. It 
does show, however, that there is 
enough injury done to a sufficient num- 
ber of individuals to make the death 
loss distinctively higher on the aver- 
age.” On the whole he was. of opin- 
ion that “the teetotaler habit not only 
before but after middle age must be 
counted as a favorable indication in 
judging of proposals for insurance 
from persons not known to be careful 
and moderate in the use of beverages.” 


So much for the attitude of insurance 
toward the users of alcoholic bever- 
ages. We shall now see that those en- 
gaged in its manufacture or sale, be- 
cause of the so-called hazard of their 
employment arising from environment 
and the consequent temptation to in- 
dulge, are regarded as even less desir- 
able risks and are either rejected out- 
right, according to their personal re- 
lation to the trade, or are accepted only 
under some form of endowment and 
then upon condition of advancement 
of age and payment of extra premiun. 
In a paper read before the Actuarial 
Society of America, Arthur Hunter 
gave the result of an investigation of 
the mortality experience of the New 
York Life up to the policy anniver- 
saries in 1906. Speaking of those cases 
put in the liquor dealers’ class, he 
points out that “a consistent policy 
was followed of limiting certain types 
to ten and fifteen year endowments.” 
Among bar tenders so insured the 
ratio of actual to expected deaths was 
178 percent. Other interesting data 
was given regarding the mortality 
among proprietors, managers and clerks 
of saloons, hotels and _ restaurants 
where liquor was sold, but as a larger 
experience in respect to persons so 
employed is reported upon in the 
Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion, this interesting feature of that 
report will be briefly referred to. 


AMONG hotel proprietors, superin- 
tendents and managers who did 
not attend the bar, the ratio of actual 
to expected deaths was 135 percent, 
while among those who did attend 
either occasionally or regularly, it was 
178 percent. 
mong proprietors and managers of 
saloons, billiard rooms, pool rooms 
and bowling alleys who did not attend 
the bar, the ratio of actual to expected 
deaths was 182 percent, while among 
those who did attend either occasion- 
ally or regularly, it was only 173 per- 
cent, due partly, it is stated “to the 
distribution of the statistics by age at 
entry, but there is no evidence that 
the mortality of those who state that 
they did not attend bar is lower than 
that of those who do.” 
mong brewery proprietors, man- 
agers and superintendents, the ratio of 
actual to expected deaths was 135 per- 
cent, among clerks thus employed 130 
Percent, and among foremen, maltsters, 
€er-pump repairers, etc, 152 percent. 


AMONG distillery proprietors, man- 
om ap and superintendents, the ra- 
a or actual to expected deaths was 
percent, while among those simi- 
aod Connected with wholesale liquor 
em the ratio of actual to expected 
pa was 122 percent, and among 
Seer ns employed 112 percent. It is 
that ——s to note in this connection 
a ile the consumers of beer in 
don, ate quantities enjoy a lower 

rate than indulgers in distilled 


Prohibition and Life Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


spirits, those engaged in the manufac- 3: 


ture of malt beverages show by 50 per- 
cent a greater mortality than those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of distilled 
liquors. 


‘THERE can be but one reason sug- 
gested, and so far as I know it alone 
is the one authoritatively assigned why 
association with the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages should tend 
to so greatly increase mortality, and 
that is the temptation to indulge, 
which is the more readily yielded to 
because of the accessibility to alcchol 
of those so employed. Possibly en- 
vironment and personal types are con- 
tributing factors to the result. 

It seems proper to state, however, 
that all insurance statistics regarding 
higher mortality among those engaged 
in the manufacture, sale or use of al- 
cohol have met with vigorous, though 
quite intelligent, criticism from. those 
affiliated with the liquor interests. 


HE amendment to the federal con- 

stitution prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale or transportation of intox- 
icating liquors for beverage purposes 
prov.des that congress and the sev- 
eral states shall have concurrent power 
to e- force the same by appropriate leg- 
islation. At the time of the prepara- 
tion of this paper, H. R. 6810, known 
as the National Prohibition Act, has 
passed the house of representatives, 
and with changes not material to this 
discussion, has been favorably reported 
to the Senate by its committee on the 
judiciary. The passage of this act is 
practically assured and will no doubt 
be accepted as a standard for state en- 
forcement. While its constitutionality 
has already been assailed, it is not be- 
lieved that this or substantially similar 
legislation can for long be successfully 
opposed. While its whole scope is no 
doubt interesting to lawyers generally, 
I shall make reference only to those 
of its provisions which seem to relate 
to or affect intoxicating beverages in 
such way as to remove their manufac- 
ture, sale ard use from the future risk 
in life insurance. 


THE manufacture and sale of bever- 

ages containing one-half of one per- 
cent or more of alcohol is prohibited 
except when intended for use in in- 
dustry, or f>r medical or sacramental 
purposes. This provision is designed 
to effectively destroy what has been 
commonly known as the liquor busi- 
ness, and will, of course, remove from 
the class of peopic heretofore engaged 
in that work, a very great proportion 
of those so employed. This would 
seem to have a two-fold effect upon 
that class of risks regarded as extra 
hazardous because cf occupational re- 
lation to alcohol, and for that reason 


heretofore declined outright or ac- %% 
As to 3 


cepted as sub-standard risks. 
those who have been insured, denand 
will no doubt be made for some abate- 
ment in the rate of premium. Action 
upon such demand should not be had 
without due regard to the extent and 
duration of the hazard to which the 
risk has hitherto been exposed, and 
its probable permanent effect upon 
longevity. It would also seem to re- 
move the extra occupational hazard 
from a large number of possible in- 
surers, thus requiring special care in 
future selection, in order that persons 
hitherto subjected to this risk may not 
be accepted as standard lives unless 
and until such time has elapsed as 
may insure their freedom from its in- 
fluence. 


RESPECTING the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, the effect of the law 


is less far-reaching for the present, at % 

























HE FEDERAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Chicago, 

the OLDEST and LARGEST 

Illinois Legal Reserve Life and 

Accident and Health Insurance Company 

originally organized and ever since continu- 

ously operated as a Legal Reserve Company, 

now operating in its twentieth year and in 

twenty states with over $33,000,000 of high 

grade insurance in force, over $4,350,000 of 

assets, $400,000 of surplus to policy holders 

and a premium income of $3,500 per day, 

desires to contract with State and District 

Managers and Solicitors in Montana, West- 

ern Nebraska, Eastern Missouri, Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, West- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Hampshire. 


" Siarepaae industrious, determined men 


and women of high character and correct 
habits, who stand well in their communities, 
who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) 
to the Company, now disconnected, or even 
wholly inexperienced in insurance, desirous 
of life-long connections, willing to be taught 
the profession of insurance by a company of 
enterprising, conservative and honorable man- 
agement, whose policies and agents’ contracts 
are unexcelled in fairness, would do well to 
communicate with the FEDERAL. Such 
men and women may secure contracts afford- 
ing an opportunity to establish a COMPET- 
ENCY and a CONTINUING INCOME, 
to represent either the Life Department or 
the Accident and Health Department or 
both. 
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least. While the saloon, the club bar 
and public drinking places of all kinds 
have been theoretically closed, thus 
preventing the accustomed use of al- 
cohol at such sources of supply, the 
act provides that “it shall not be un- 
lawful to possess liquors in one’s pri- 
vate dwelling while the same is oc- 
cupied and used by him as his dwelling 
only, and such liquor need not be re- 
ported; but such liquors must be used 
for the personal consumption of the 
owner thereof and his family residing 
in such dwelling, and of his bona fide 
guests when entertained by him there- 
in”. As the act also denies the right 
of search in private dwellings, this 
source of supply enjoys complete pro- 
tection under the law, and those who 
wisely or unwisely have providently 
provided for their future wants, as 
those of their friends who shall enjoy 
their hospitality, must still remain sub- 
ject to the effect of alcohol upon their 
longevity. This discrimination against 
the thirst of the poor man who has 
been unable to lay in a supply is, from 
an insurance standpoint at least, a 
blessing in disguise, for in the light of 
the statistics to which I have referred, 
his life will be prolonged through an 
enforced entry into the class of total 
abstainers. Unless resort is had by 
this class of users to alcoholic bever- 
ages illegally produced under the law, 
and therefore likely of inferior grade, 
or unless drug habits, of far more 
harmful effect are formed, the general 
standard of life insurance risks may 
presently be greatly advanced by the 
substantial removal of the risk of al- 
coholism from a large part of the peo- 
ple. This result cannot universally 
obtain, however, until the private stock 
has been exhausted, and as it is hu- 
manly impossible to determine its ex- 
tent, an approximation of the time of 
its consumption is equally uncertain. 


A FEW suggestions occur to me, as 
of some interest to counsel in 
preparing policy forms and application 
blanks, and in rephrasing those now in 
use. I believe it to be the universal 
practice of all companies to ask an 
applicant, “Are you engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
drinks?” Is it wise to continue the 
question in this form? It has been 
truly said that an otherwise honest 
man will invariably shade his answers 
to a medical examiner when asked 
about his habits respecting the use of 
alcohol. While it is reasonably cer- 
tain that true answers have usually 
been given in the past respecting the 
applicant’s occupation in this respect, 
it is quite certain that temptation will 
yield to necessity of misrepresentation 
regarding future employment of this 
character when it is recalled that to 
be so engaged is a crime under the 
law, unless such work is in the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol to be used 
for industrial, medicinal or sacramental 
purposes. To continue the question in 
its present form, therefore, would seem 
to invite misrepresentation unless sup- 
plemented by a request for informa- 
tion regarding the use for which the 
intoxicating liquors are intended. 


R EGARDING the group of questions 

now usually employed to elicit in- 
formation concerning the past and 
present habits of the applicant in re- 
spect to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
would it not be wise to add a question 
which will reveal whether indulgence 
is had from private stock, and if so, 
could it be with propriety pursued a 
step further with the view of ascertain- 
ing the extent of the applicant’s sup- 
ply? To the man of usual self-control 
the possession of alcohol in any con- 
siderable quantity may not, though it 
in all probability will, constitute a 
temptation to drink to excess, but its 
availability will to the majority of con- 
sumers afford an irresistible opportun- 
ity for increased indulgence. It seems 
not too much to say that the private 
stock question has interjected into the 
user’s class an extra hazardous ele- 
ment heretofore made the basis of 
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form and rate discrimination against 
those employed in the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol. Many men who here- 
tofore might have been classed as ab- 
stainers, knowing that they could not 
lawfully purchase alcohol for bever- 
age purposes after the 1st of July last, 
have undoubtedly laid by a supply. 
The fact of its possession affords not 
only temptation, but opportunity for 
indulgence in a manner to which they 
have not been previously exposed. In 
other words, they are from a life in- 


surance standpoint, subject to a new 
risk. 


[N the belief, therefore, that many of 

those without private supply will 
continue to find means for satisfying 
their wants and with a reasonable as- 
surance that those who do possess it 
will continue to use it in amounts vary- 
ing with the probable extent of their 
stock, the present status of the law 
can hardly justify any marked change 
in the selective methods of insurers re- 
specting users of intoxicating bever- 
ages. 





MEETING OF LEGAL SECTION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


more attention should be given to the 
health of the assured. 

In commenting on selecting local 
medical examiners, Dr. Milroy said, it 
is one of the problems before medical 
directors as to best methods of get- 
ting the right kind of examiners. In 
some villages there are careless and 
incompetent doctors. There is but lit- 
tle real dishonesty. Dr. Milroy said 
there has been an improvement during 
the last fifteen years. The schools 
are graduating a better grade of medi- 
cal men. Dr. Milroy held it is impos- 
sible to get away from some careless- 
ness. Dr. Milroy believes that if the 
companies can unite on fewer exam- 
iners they would get better service 
and can develop trained examiners. 
Companies can thus make it more 
financially profitable to examiners. 

H. W. Buttolph, actuary of the 


_ American Central, in his paper on 
“Relation Between the Home Office. 


and Its General Counsel” elicited much 
discussion in his contention for a 
larger insurance viewpoint on part of 
the lawyers. He said actuaries should 
be consulted more in cross examina- 
tion and preparing briefs. In the dis- 
cussion it was brought out that many 
cases have been lost because the at- 
torneys were not able because of lack 
of familiarity with the technique of in- 
surance to explain to court and jury 
in plain terms the features of the con- 
tract. It seemed desirable for the 
counsel and actuary to work together 
in litigation. 

The committee to recommend off- 
cers for the ensuing year was named, it 
being G. A. Dutch, Reserve Loan; C 
A. Atkinson, Federal Life; W. 
Hinebaugh, Central of Ottawa. 


F HE round table Monday evening 
proved most interesting. Genera 
Counsel Francis V. Keesling of the 
West Coast Life sounded a note of 
alarm against dangerous tendencies 0 
the day in his opening address as pro- 
viding officer. The radicals are going 
to the extreme, he said. American 1n- 
stitutions and principles must be kept 
alive and be maintained unimpaired. 
E. B. Evans of the American of Iowa, 
Major C. A. Atkinson of the Federal, 
Col. Dan Sims of the Lafayette, U. S 
Brandt of the Ohio State and others 
spoke. Mr. Keesling’s cry of alarm 
drew forth a stirring appeal from Majot 
Atkinson who declared life insurance 1§ 
threatened with destruction if the 
radical element is allowed to gain the 
ascendency. Companies will be driven 
from the field. It is urgent, he sale, 
for all thinking men combat heresies 
and destructive propaganda. Maj. At 
kinson said that this country is ™ 
greater danger now than during the 
war. It is menaced now by inside foes. 
Col. Sims feels that the good sens 
of the American people can be reli 
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on to carry the current of thought and 
action along its proper course. He 
asserted that 75 percent of the people 
will stand for conservatism and sanity. 
The danger today, he emphasized, is 
partisan politics. It is a grievous spec- 
tacle, he said, when congressmen for- 
get statecraft and center their minds 
on job-getting and creating party thun- 
der. Congress, he averred, is simply 
going mad over partisan politics. 

People must study the problems, 
must get back of the unrest and as- 
certain what is the matter. Nothing 
can be gained by lining up on opposite 
sides and fighting when neither side 
understands the other. 


Seek Uniform Law 


M. GROSSMAN, general counsel 

S of the Central States Life of St. 

¢ Louis, acted as chairman of the 

legal section of the convention. In his 

address at the opening of the proceed- 
ings of that section he said in part: 


THE real ultimate purpose of the men 

gathered here is to do all that law- 
yers can do to render the blessings of 
life insurance secure and lasting. That 
is the spirit which brings us together. 
Whatever we do here, we do for no 
personal gain nor with any selfish 
motive. We are here to serve the 
common good. 


WE. all of us, desire to make our- 

selves more fit to serve our life 
insurance company clients and thereby 
secure in a larger degree the satisfac- 
tions that come from service for the 
common good. For the effort to defeat 
attempted fraud by the unconscionable 
and resistance to the demands of those 
who have no lawful claim are under- 
taken by companies for the benefit of 
the honest insuring public and of 
legitimate beneficiaries. There can be 
no advantage to the company that is 
not primarily to the advantage of the 
insured. Unlike any other business, 
stockholders of a stock company, or 
officers of a mutual company, cannot 
permanently, or even for a long time, 
profit at the expense of the company’s 
customers or creditors, however you 
may care to classify the insured and 
their beneficiaries. 


BEING engaged in such a common 

and lofty enterprise, all of us, of both 
organizations of life insurance counsel, 
ought to cooperate in every possible 
way to reduce the uncertainties, the 
incongruities, the conflicts and the dis- 
harmonies in the various jurisdictions 
of the country in the law pertaining fo 
life insurance, with the end in view of 
definitely defining, uniformly through- 
out all jurisdictions, the rights and 
duties of every individual and of every 
interest concerned. In this way we will 
find gratification for the craving within 
us for opportunity to devote our learn- 
ing, training, experience, and talents to 
the common good. 





West Coast Well Represented 


C. W. Helser, vice-president and 
agency manager of the West Coast 





Life, is a virile, forceful man who has Vice-President F. V. Keesling of the evening before the — Gary a 
many friends in the business. His company, is its general counsel. He _ struck a patriotic American chor . _ 
work with his company is being recog- is a forciful man, of broad culture and met with harmonious response fro 
nized for its constructive processes. excellent speech. His address Monday the floor. 
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A Life Insurance Policy is the Best Investment in Peace and Happiness The Ohio State Life 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


will insure 


Your Life, Your Time 
and Your Income 


SOMETHING NEW 


A Flexible 15, 18 or 20 payment life 
policy all in one contract 


Return of all money paid in. 
All values guaranteed. 
Premiums reduced about 
34% after 10 years. 
Premiums reduced about 
58% after 15 years. 
Death by accident doubles 
the face of the policy. 
Total and permanent disa- 


bility benefits. 


The family is the social unit that forms the firm foundation on which Why not investigate the fine agency 
our government and civilization rest. contracts offered by this Company ? 


gS WT SS VPS 





Many opportunities for experienced men in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia to 
write Life, Health and Accident Insurance for a successful, growing Company 


ADDRESS 7 
JOHN M. SARVER, President - - - - Columbus, Ohio 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 





Our Policies provide for 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 


See the new low Rates John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Organized 1850 insurance Co. - 66 Broadway, New York 
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The Mission of the Organization 


BY T. W. VARDELL 


Thomas W. Vardell is president of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex. 
His subject was “The Mission of Our Organization.” He reviewed the history 
of the American Life Convention, showing the good work which the Convention 
had done in the past in raising life insurance standards and the possibilities for 


of the life insurance companies com- 

posing the American Life Conven- 
tion earnestly make it their business 
to work conscientiously for the up- 
holding of correct principles in the 
conduct of the business of life insur- 
ance, to strive to establish and to main- 
tain confidence between their com- 
panies and their policyholders, to work 
to correct all abuses which may arise 
in the transaction of the business, then 
certainly the day of perfect life insur- 
ance companies will have arrived. 


y |’: or may I say when, the officers 


E are on record as favoring the ut- 
most publicity in the life insurance 
business and inviting the closest su- 
pervision of honest public officials. 
We are unalterably opposed to any 
interference with the state supervision 
and control of life insurance companies. 
We believe that federal supervision is 
both inexpedient and unconstitutional. 
We are heartily in favor of whole- 
some laws and_ strict enforcement 
thereof. We favor publicity, economy, 
and strict statutory provisions as to 
the character of securities in which the 
trust funds of life insurance com- 
panies may be invested. 


E are on record as favoring the 

first-year term method of valua- 
tion, both in theory and practice; and 
submit that it is.a safe, sound, and 
thoroughly scientific method. 

We are on record as condemning all 
stock jobbing or other extrancous and 
ulterior schemes engrafted upon or 
used in connection with the organiza- 
tion or promotion of life insurance 
companies, either direct or through 
fiscal agencies. We favor the enact- 
ment of laws covering this subject as 


the future along that line. 





recommended by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


WE believe that no official examina- 

tion of the conditions of any com- 
pany should be permitted, without vig- 
orous protest, by any actuary, unless 
the entire time of such actuary is de- 
voted to the work of official insurance 
supervision. 

We are on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to the practice of twist- 
ing either agents or policies from one 
company to another, and also to the 
use of competitive literature. 


EMBERSHIP in the American Life 

Convention-enjoins upon the offi- 
cers of the member company the duty 
of carefully and consistently carrying 
out the principles of the organization. 
Briefly, this can be summed up in an 
earnest and honest endeavor to give 
the best possible insurance protection 
to .the greatest number of policy- 
holders. . 

It is the duty, not only of the organ- 
ization as a whole, but of the individual 
members, to see first that their own 
house is clean, and second, that the 
other member companies do not neglect 
to keep their houses in order. It is 
especially the duty of every member 
to carefully scrutinize a company be- 
fore it is admitted to membership in 
our organization and there should be 


no hesitancy in calling the attention 
of the membership committee to any 
flaws, either in its financial condition, 
its official family, or its agency force, 
that should be corrected before the 
company making application is ad- 
mitted to membership. Furthermore, 
if faults should develop after a com- 
pany has been admitted, if the Amer- 
ican Life Convention is to live up to 
its true mission, there should be no 
hesitancy in calling attention to them 
in order that they may be removed. . 


CERTAINLY it is another one of the 

self-evident missions of our organ- 
ization to give honest and sincere ad- 
vice to weak members. When I say 
weak members I do not necessarily 
mean the company with small but well 
balanced amounts of insurance in 
force and assets, for such a company 
may be just as well prepared to carry 
out its contracts as another company 
whose assets and insurance in force 
may run into much larger figures, but 
be less well balanced. 

Sometimes it may be just as neces- 
sary to warn a large company to slow 
down, if for any reason it is going 
beyond the bounds of safety, as to 
point out to a small company the way 
to a healthy growth. 


THE losses resulting from the war 
and influenza epidemic, which put 


an unprecedented strain on our strong- 
est companies and almost bankrupted 
some of the weakest, bring up the prob- 
lem of whether or not the insurance 
organizations should consider means 
of taking care of such conditions 
should they arise in the future. Through 
clearing house associations banking 
institutions are able to prevent failures 
and panics—why would not some sim- 
ilar organization among life insurance 
companies be feasible? Avowedly it 
would be a hard problem to work out, 
but certainly it is one which is not 
beyond our American actuaries. 
e 


A MEMBER should be most careful 
when it comes to the reinsurance 
of another life insurance company, or 
to the purchase of the stock of another 
life insurance company for the pur- 
pose of liquidating the company’s as- 
sets to secure its business, to see that 
the transaction is beneficial to the 
policyholders, stockholders, agents and 
all others concerned in the deal, and is 
not brought about simply to gratify 
the selfish aims of possibly a few in- 
terested parties engineering the deal. 

Consolidations of companies are not 
necessarily evil—in fact, are occasion- 
ally beneficial—but there is a wide dif- 
ference between a legitimate consolida- 
tion or reinsurance, and the disrupting 
of a company for selfish gain. Most 
of our companies were started and 
have secured the major portion of their 
business through an appeal to local 
pride. This being the case, certainly, 
unless there is some extraordinary rea- 
son, such an organization ought not to 
be torn up and its business taken away 
merely to satisfy the inordinate ambi- 
tion of some other organization to get 
big quickly. 








Satisfied 
Policy- 
holders. 


Successful 
Agents. 











The Progressive Company of the West 


_ An opportunity for a man who can write 100 applications in one year. 
TERRITORY IN IOWA AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Out Of The West Comes The Best 


Real Field 
Service to 
Agents in 
Writing 
Business. 





Jas. H. Jamison, President 








IOWA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


General Agents Wanted in Iowa Field. 
Modern Up-to-date Policy Forms. : 
Modern Up-to-date Methods of Home Office Service and Co-operation 
IOWA—the most prosperous state in the Union. 


Write for information and further particulars. 


F,. A. FERGUSON, President 


























ROCKFORD LIFE Insurance Company 


“FIRST OLD LINE OF ROCKFORD”’ 
Openings for District Manager. 


Home Office: Rockford Trust Building, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Wire Francis L. Brown, Vice 
President and Agency Manager 
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| BELIEVE the accomplishment of 
the American Life Convention 
through championing the preliminary 
term method of valuation will always 
stand out as one of its greatest vic- 
tories. The existence and prosperous 
condition of the many young life insur- 
ance companies today, that are so ma- 
terially assisting in the financial devel- 
opment of their localities and furnish 
to their policyholders insurance equal 
to the best, as well as making good 
themselves, is unquestionably due the 
American Life Convention’s stand for 
the recognition of the preliminary term 
method of valuation, followed by its 
ardent fights and educational work in 
state after state, backed by the success 
of its members using the preliminary 
term valuation who have demonstrated 
it to be safe and sound both in theory 
and practice. 

One of the very few selfish blemishes 
remaining on the life insurance es- 
cutcheon today is the fact that for rea- 
sons, too obvious to mention, a few 
states still stick to antiquated laws or 
arbitrary rulings and keep down com- 
petition and limit their citizens in the 
choice of insurance through refusing 
to license companies operating on the 
preliminary term basis. One of the 
few examples of pure selfishness and 
sad commentaries on the ability of cer- 
tain local life insurance agents is that 
they will not permit membership in 
their organizations to agents working 
for a company operating on the pre- 
liminary term basis. The reason for 
this, also, is too plainly selfish to need 
comment. 


WHy should any state refuse to li- 

cense a solvent preliminary term 
life insurance company unless the state 
is prepared to prove that such form of 
valuation is not scientific and will not 
work out practically? Certainly no 
state can justify arbitrarily refusing 
such license for the purpose of keep- 
ing down competition, and that is the 
apparent reason which exists today for 
such action. The duty of the state is 
to see that the life insurance com- 
panies operating within its borders are 
solvent, that their reserve is calculated 
on a scientific basis, and that the con- 
tracts offered its citizens are clean cut 
and just. Whenever a state goes fur- 
ther and requires something of certain 
companies which is not required from 
other companies, it is not acting fairly. 
Furthermore, it is not giving its citi- 
zens the greatest number of solvent 
companies from which to make their 
= in obtaining insurance protec- 
ion. 


ANY discussion of the mission of 

the American Life Convention 
would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to the fact that its members can 
never be too careful in the selection of 
their soliciting agents. Despite the 
8teatest care and willingly admitted 
ability of the home office contingent 
of life insurance companies, a few 
goats are bound to slip past the bars 
with the sheep. The calibre of the 
agent is the best index to the standing 
of the company he represents. Too 
much care, therefore, cannot be exer- 
cised in his selection, nor can too much 
be done by the company either to at- 
tract or retain the best class of agents. 


just One more thought: When the 

United States Government enacted 
the War Risk Insurance Act it sought 
the counsel, advice and assistance of 
Many of the life insurance men of the 
aontty and interpreted the placing of 
wlé tremendous volume of insurance 
‘tvolved as the particular mission of 
the life insurance fraternity. 

We can say, I am confident, without 
call accused of self flattery, that no 
Ps eee made by our government upon 
line so citizens engaged in a special 
an business, which was answered 
oo more enthusiasm, more willing- 
unselfict work, or a more earnest and 
nei > tag desire to do their duty, than 

€ call which was made upon the 


members of the American Life Con- 
vention and other life insurance com- 
pany organizations and the life insur- 
ance agents of the United States. 


] BELIEVE it is peculiarly the mis- 
sion of the American Life Conven- 
tion and other insurance organizations 
to interest themselves in seeing that this 
war risk insurance is so handled in the 
future that it will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest possible number 
of people. If it is to be handled by a 
department of the government, then the 
insurance fraternity of the United 
States should continue to lend to that 
department every possible assistance. 
If, on the other hand, it develops that 
the matter could be best handled for 
the good of the policyholders and at a 
saving to the taxpayers of the United 
States, whose interests are one and 
the same, by placing it with the insur- 
ance companies, either individually or 
through some underwriting syndicate, 
then it should be the mission of the 
insurance fraternity, of which we are a 
part, to see that it is so placed. 


THE mission of our organization is 

essentially one of co-operation, and 
to that end we should march forward 
shoulder to shoulder, never omitting a 
chance which presents itself of con- 
stantly using every opportunity to im- 
prove the life insurance business in 
the United States to the end that we 
may give the people of our country 
ever better and more complete life in- 
surance service. 





LIFE OFFICIALS AT OMAHA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


high minded view of field ethics, saying 
fairness must rule. Mr. Gold advised 
frequent sectional meetings of agents 
so that the field policy can be defined 
and the agents catch the home office 
spirit. 


PRESIDENT DAVID CLOYD of 

the American Teachers Life asked if 
in licensing agents the state depart- 
ment could not secure information to 
indicate whether the agent applying 
for new license had legally and reg- 
ularly served his connection with his 
present company. President J. H. 
Jamison of the Western Life of Iowa 
felt that courtesy dealing with 
other companies in hiring agents may 
be carried so far as to keen down an 
agent so that he can not improve his 
situation. President Ralph H. Rice of 
the National Fidelity Life said that 
horse sense was about all that is re- 
quired in dealing with these agency 
cases. 

Mr. Hamilton in closing the discus- 
sion said the insurance commissions do 
not want to become arbitrary in agency 
disputes. 


CHARLES W. HELSER, vice presi- 

dent of the West Coast-San Fran- 
cisco Life, a very live man and one 
who is making a splendid record, gave 
a finished address on “Educating the 
Public.” Mr. Helser made a most favor- 
able impression. He is a man of fine 
physique and charming in his person- 
ality. Mr. Helser pointed out how op- 
portunity can be utilized to show the 
intensely human side of life insurance. 
He suggested the creation of a bureau 
of education and publicity of national 
character, to which the great company 


and agency associations shall con- 


tribute. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MINOR MOR- 
TON of the Volunteer State Life, 
one of the charter members of the 
American Life Convention, in his ad- 
dress advocated an institutional ad- 
vertising campaign. He had queried 
many companies on the subject and 
found much favorable sentiment. 

C. H. Beckett, actuary of the State 
Life and president of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries was presented and 
brought the greetings of that body. He 
invited all to attend the fall meeting 











Northern 

States 

Life 

Insurance 
O. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


Operating in the Great States of 
Indiana and Illinois 


The Northern States is on 
the jump. Ilis Home Office 
people are stirring. Its agents 
are live people. It is insuring 
men who are doing things. It 
has ginger and enthusiasm in 
its makeup. 


Live agents thus can join a 
live organization and gain in 
producing power. 


Watch the Northern States. 
It will surprise you. 


Come and see me. 


DR. H. E. SHARRER, 


President and General Manager 
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REGISTER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


This company is a three percent. old line 
mutual. 


It paid all its war claims in full and re- 
turned all extra premiums charged for 
service in the war. 


The 1918 dividend scale was continued in 1919. 
‘Fhe Company has an enviable record for low net cost. 


A small amount of 


OPEN TERRITORY IN IOWA 
































The Test of Greatness or Genius is “Doing 
Something That The Other Fellow Failed At” 


THIS is what the Globe did and is doing—that is, it 
has built more business with less money than any other 
Life Insurance Institution, and is continuing to do so 
every day at 350 per cent over the average. 


Claims Paid on Sight. 
GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INS. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO HARRISON 1998 
T. F. BARRY, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. and Founder 


Ordinary and Industrial Branches. 

















of the Institute in Chicago, Nov. 20 and 
21. 


At the opening of Thursday’s after- 

noon session Commissioner Platt 
Whitman of Wisconsin was introduced 
and stated he is seeking opportunity to 
inform himself as to insurance. He is 
attending conventions for this purpose. 
Mr. Whitman said he would revoke the 
license of any agent who urged any 
one to drop his war risk life insurance. 
He said it involves a question of ethics 
and agents should observe the high 
principles of this calling. The men 
in the business must uphold and main- 
tain the ethics and not try to pass this 
question over to the insurance commis- 
sioners. 


COMMISSIONER A. C. SAVAGE of 

Iowa was also present and made a 
few remarks. He said if he had the 
power he would have every Iowa life 
company a member of the American 
Life Convention. Companies that have 
passed or reduced dividends owing to 
heavy death losses are to be com- 
mended, he declared. If policy holders 
dividends are affected then returns to 
stock holders should likewise be 
affected. He believes that companies 
should reestablish an emergency fund 
to take care of unusual contingencies. 


E E. RHODES, vice president of the 

* Mutual Benefit Life, was the first 
set speaker Thursday afternoon. His 
subject was “Present Day Problems.” 

Mr. Rhodes spoke of the good work 
done at Washington while tax legisla- 
tion was under consideration. Mr. 
Rhodes said the equilibrium of invest- 
ments is greatly disturbed because of 
inflated prices. It is of supreme 1m- 
portance these days that sufficient sur- 
plus be held. The law requires a cer- 
tain percentage of the legal reserve to 
be carried as contingency reserve. No 
established percentage should be fixed. 

Mv. Rhodes suggested a program or 
plan of policy valuation that will be 
safe and meet the demands. He favors 
the select and ultimate valuation as the 
best one now but would approve a mod- 
ification of the various plans based on 
the ordinary life policy life insurance. 
Plans of yesterday may not be best for 
today. In suggesting a plan to take 
the place of preliminary term he said 
he feels a compromise can be reached 
that will be an improvement. He ad- 
vocated that a joint committee of the 
two company organizations should be 
appointed to consider the subject of 
valuation. 

At the close of Mr. Rhodes’ address 
the convention arosee President Harry 
L. Seay of the Southland in comment- 
ing on the address spoke most highly 
of Mr. Rhodes’ great ability. 


GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE, secretary 

of the Life Insurance Salesmanship 
School of the Carnegie Institute and 
former superintendent of agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual, told about the pro- 


_ posed work of the school. The execu- 


tive committee of the National Life 
Underwriters Association has just en- 
dorsed the school. Mr. Lovelace said 
that it is much more difficult in many 
states to get a barber’s license than an 
insurance license. Professional train- 
ing was first confined to the learneu 
professions. Since then vocational 
schools and training have been greatly 
extended. From eight or nine months 
to three or four years are now taken 
in teaching men and women along vo- 
cational lines. He explained the char- 
acter and scope of the course at Pitts- 
burg. 


PRESIDENT J. J. CADIGAN of the 

- New ‘World Life of Spokane spoke 
on “Some of the Problems Confronting 
Stock Companies.” He advocated am- 
ple funds in order to have sufficient 
ballast. He feels a large capital placed 
in small units is advisable. Mr. Cadi- 
gan believes that stock holders can be 
induced to help. He said a competent 
actuary permanently on the job is very 





desirable. Mr. Cadigan believes the un- 
derwriting agency plan in getting new 
business is a failure. Direct contracts 
are the best. Figureheads at home offi- 
ces should not be paid salaries. It is 
harder for young companies to get 
agents. The temptation is to pay high 
for business. Many new companies go 
out for volume, however costly it may 
be. Mr. Cadigan believes in depart- 
ment heads, instead of having a gen- 
eral manager. The conference of de- 
partment heads is most valuable. 


VICE PRESIDENT JAMES McVOY 

of the Central States Life of St. 
Louis followed Mr. Cadigan in discuss- 
ing stock companies’ problems. Mr. 
McVoy was formerly actuary of the 
Missouri department and has a keen 
observing sense. McVoy did not mince 
words in decrying pillaging of life com- 
panies in raising their stock for the 
purpose of getting their business. The 
professionally promoted company has 
early problems to deal with because of 
high pressure methods. Mr. McVoy 
stated that in order to promote stabil- 
ity the directors should own or control 
the majority of the stock. 


BENEDICT D. FLYNN, assistant 

secretary of the Travelers, was the 
last speaker of the day, having as a sub- 
ject, “Should Life Companies Generally 
Carry Coverage for Accident and Sick- 
ness?” He feels accident and health 
underwriting is more difficult than life. 
More than life insurance experience 
is needed in dealing with disability un- 
derwriting. Mr. Flynn said that he 
believed the younger and smaller com- 
panies can accomplish more by confin- 
ing their energies to life insurance. Ac- 
cident and sickness business shows but 
little if any profit these days. 


P RESIDENT J. B. REYNOLDS of 
the Kansas City Life opened the 
proceedings Friday morning by report- 
ing for the committee on blanks. He 
said there are two important changes 
in the life blanks. One of them takes 
group insurance out of the policy ex- 
hibit, and places it in a separate ex- 
hibit in. form classes. Another makes 
material modifications in schedule B or 
the mortgage exhibit. It will be sim- 
plified and work will be reduced. 


"THE Committee on Place of Next 

Meeting brought in a majority re- 
port in favor of Indianapolis and mr 
nority for Kansas City. C. F. Coffin 
of the State Life of Indianapolis arose 
and said President Reynolds of the 
Kansas City Life had special reasons 
for wanting the meeting next year I 
his city. Indianapolis was  theretore 
withdrawn and Kansas City was se 
lected. 

The Committee on Uniform Laws re 
ported that activities in state legisla- 
tions were not alarming last winter. 
The most important matter now is the 
model code for the district of Colum 
bia which is most desirable. C. W. 
Helser of the West Coast Life highly 
commended the work of the agency 
bureau. 


MEMORIALS were read for the fol- 

lowing who died during the year: 
Dr. F. G. Cross, president of the Col 
umbia Life of Ohio; W. C. Wilson. 
president of the Bankers Life of Ne 
braska; John F. Onion, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Southland 
Life; Dr. M. K. Allen, medical directo! 
of the Inter-Southern Life of Lous 
ville; Virgil M. Kime, actuary casualty 
department of the Travelers; Ira ™ 
Earle, general counsel Bankers ° 
Iowa; T. M. Morgan, vice-president am 
actuary Northern of Seattle; 
Portch, vice-president and actuary 4 
the Franklin Life; J. M. Emery, pre 
dent of the Reinsurance Life of est 
Dr. John F. Hunter, medical directa t 
the Lamar Life; H. B. Overesch, tf os 
vice-president of the North Amerie 
of Chicago. 


[SAAC MILLER HAMILTON of tf 


Federal reported for the Pie 
mental Committee saying the 44 
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Department has ruled that life agents 
must be residents of that state if licen- 
ses be granted. Mr. Hamilton stated 
there is no provision to support the 
ruling. Commissioner Savage of Iowa 
has just reversed the ruling of former 
Commissioner English of that state, 
who held that agents soliciting in that 
state must be residents of Iowa. 


® W. GOLD of the Jefferson Stand- 

* ard nominated Judge H. W. John- 
son of the Central Life for president. 
Emmet C. May of the Peoria Life sec- 
onded the nomination on behalf of the 
Illinois companies. Judge Johnson was 
escorted to the rostrum by C. G. Tay- 
lor of the Atlantic Life. C. W. Helser 
of the West Coast nominated Dr. E. 
G. Simmons of the Pan-American for 
member of the executive committee. C. 
F. Coffin of the State Life nominated 
G. A. Deitch of the Reserve Loan 
Life for member of the committee. W. 
A. Watts of the Merchants Life nom- 
inated L. J. Dougherty of the Guar- 
anty Life for a place on the committee. 


[NX the state vice-presidents the fol- 
lowing chmanges were made: W. A. 


Watts of the Merchants takes Iowa. 
Daniel Boone Jr. of the Midland takes 
Missouri, W. W. Young of the North 
American gets Nebraska, H. G. Scott 
of the Reliance gets Pennsylvania, F. L. 
Bramble of the Dakota Life gets South 
Dakota, J. J. Cadigan of the New 
World Life gets Washington. 


| poe JOHNSON, the newly elected 
president, made some remarks at the 
close. He said that almost all the work 
in life insurance calls for cooperation. 
He urged the companies in each state 
to form state organizations. He told 
of the good work done by the Associa- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Companies 
of Illinois. He thinks similar good can 
be accomplished in every state. 
Henry S. Tyrrell, the legislative man 
of the Northwestern Mutual, who was 
in constant attendance at the meeting, 
was called on for some remarks. He 
urged telling the people about the sim- 
ple principles of life insurance. H. R. 
Cunningham of the Montana moved the 
vote of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. E. G. Simmons. The mem- 
bers of the convention and the guests 
took an automobile ride this afternoon. 


Advice on Investments 


BY FERNANDO P. 


investments, to life insurance com- 

panies, is demonstrated by the fact 
that the interest and rents of the com- 
panies constitute a large, growing and 
essential part of their gross incomes, 
ranging as high as 30 percent with 
some of the older companies, and 
almost equaling one-half of their gross 
premium receipts. As time goes on, 
the relative income from investments, 
as compared to premium receipts, will 
steadily emhance. 

I am pleased to say that the great 
percentage of life insurance funds has 
been safely invested, though not always 
with due regard to the best income 
possibilities. The failure to obtain the 
most favorable results in income has 
been due, I take it, in the main, to the 
lack of scope, misinformation or preju- 
dice of those in charge. 


T inv importance of the question of 


AN examination of the reports of 

Tepresentative life insurance com- 
panies indicates that bonds and stocks 
had the primary preference in their in- 
vestments, with real estate mortgage 
loans gradually forming an increasing 
part of their holdings. Buildings in 
Prominent cities, probably considered 
more for their advertising value than 
earning capacity, were quite the vogue 
some years ago, but I believe were 
generally found unsatisfactory and un- 
desirable—in many instances, resulting 
in heavy losses to the companies. 

Municipal bonds have always been a 
favorite investment with life insurance 
companies. Railroad issues, both 
bonds and stocks, for a long time ab- 
sorbed a very large preportion of their 
investments. I have not had access 
to sufficient data to give any statistics 
as to the total holdings of the several 
classes of bonds and stocks carried by 
the companies, but I think it safe to 
infer that some companies are carry- 
ing large amounts of railroad securi- 
ties, and also have extensive limes of 
industrial bonds and stocks. 


M ANY issues of railroad bonds, while 
they may be considered safe as 

to the principal, bear only 4 percent 
interest, and some as low as 34 per- 
cent. The present market value of 
such bonds must be considerably below 
Par, causing an unpleasant condition 
which the _companies holding same 
ome meet in their valuation of assets, 
S well as being the cause of low in- 

come. Municipal bonds are a choice 
Mvestment for any one, and I would 
recommend them to life insurance com- 
Panies, but think their holdings in this 










NEAL 


class of securities should be limited, 
on account of the comparatively low 
rates they usually bear. Government 
bonds are in the same category. Most 
companies have, and properly, through 
patriotic motives, taken on a consider- 
able amount of our government war 
issues, and should carry same for the 
present, but I trust that in the not 
distant future the current market will 
enable the companies to dispose of 
these bonds at cost or more. The tax 
assessment advantages pertaining to 
governments, and which are rapidly 
being extended, in a measure, to 
municipals, will probably render these 
two classes of bonds so desirable for 
private investors—which advantages do 
not usually, if ever, pertain to corpor- 
ate holdings—that the bulk of them 
will pass into private hands, as the 
net rate thereon, based on market val- 
uation, will not justify insurance and 
other like corporations carrying them 
to any large extent. 


STATEMENTS of the companies, 

througheut the United States, show 
that from 10 to 60 percent (one com- 
pany over 80 percent) of their gross 
income is produced by loans on real 
estate. As a rule, the older companies 
show a larger relative percentage of 
income from this class of loans than 
do the’newer companies. This would 
indicate that in the early life of the 
companies, initial investments have 
generally been made in bonds and 
stocks, as same are usually available 
in round amounts, but that experience 
has shown the management the ad- 
vantages of real estate loans, and more 
and more convinced them of their de- 
sirability, both from the point of 
stability and of income. It may not 
be amiss to also call attention to the 
fact that the companies who have the 
larger proportion of their investments 
in real estate loans, particularly land 
loans, are favorably known as earning 
the best dividends for their policy- 
holders. 


I COMMEND to life insurance com- 

panies, for their major investment, 
first mortgage real estate loans, as the 
safest, most productive, stable security 
in which they can invest. It is not 
surprising that, as heretefore indicated, 
the thoughtful managers of. insurance 
companies have steadily drifted toward 
this class of investments; the only sur- 
prising thing is that they did not grasp 
it sooner. 

Real estate mortgages have not only 
superior qualifications as to fixed and 
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During August and so far in September the 
Columbus Mutual has added more agents than in any 
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Indianapolis : - Indiana 


HE Indiana National Life has made 
commendable strides during the last few 
years. Its momentum and going power 

are strong. Its agents are up and coming. 


The Indiana National has at its disposal 
some excellent territory. Perhaps there are 
soliciting agents that feel that they have gone 
as far as they can with their companies. The 
Indiana National has general agency territory 
that needs developing. There are excellent 
opportunities for men that desire an increasing 
income and who have administrative ability. 


Operating in Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida,- Georgia, Kentucky and _ Illinois. 


Having recently entered IIlinois,’the Indiana 
National can offer splendid inducements to 
agents in that state. 


The Indiana National Life is making steady 
gains. This means its agents are prosperous. 
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stable valuations, usually bearing a 
higher rate of interest than municipal 
and other so-called high-class bonds, 
but, in my judgment, compare favor- 
ably in “liquid” quality with other se- 
curities. 


Protest Unfair Taxes 


HE convention went on record as 

approving the move to revise the 

gain and loss exhibit now under- 
taken by the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention and the Actuarial Society 
SOME companies have made the mis- of America. 

take, in their real estate loaning, of 
confining same within a few classes or S A. FOSTER of the Royal Union 
within a too conscribed territory. ““* brought in a report for the taxation 
Their city loans have sometimes been committee protesting against the unfair 
restricted to the city in which their and discriminating taxes, both state 
headquarters might be located, with and national, on life companies and 
perhaps a very few others, and their asking for relief from unjust burdens. 
land loans to a few states. The most Mr. Foster read a brief on the tax 
profitable and satisfactory real estate subject. He says there is lack of unity 
loaning results have been obtained by among companies on how to deal with 
those companies that have taken the the subject. The total taxes paid by 
broader view, have sensed the growth companies reporting to Iowa last year 
and development of our country, and amounted to over $18,000,000. Taxes 
have gone out for the loans into the are being increased but there is no 
less developed but rich and growing sign of relief. The legal reserve com- 
sections, and have thereby obtained the panies are not organized to protect 
double results of safer and more pro- themselves. The Fraternals are well 
ductive investments. organized and they are exempt from 

taxation. 

[tT is not to be expected, and I would- 

not advocate, that life insurance com- R. FOSTER said that office holders, 
panies should confine their investments candidates for office and the people 
to real estate loans. Governments, must be gotten to and the tax burdens 
municipals and probably some other om life companies be explained in or- 
high-class bonds will continue to form der that justice be secured. Mr. Foster 
a part of the investments of the com- said the war risk insurance bureau had 
panies, but I venture the prediction paid out $700,000,000 more in life in- 
that stocks of all kinds, which are surance up to Sept. 5 than it received 
naturally subject to considerable mar- in premiums. This falls on the people. 
ket fluctuations, will be held in disfavor They should be relieved from taxation 
for such investment, and that real es- on their own life policies. He de- 
tate loans will, more and more, become nounced the exemption of Federal 
the favorite security for the com- Farm Loan Bank bonds from taxa- 
panies. tion. The people, he said, are com- 

As a closing word on investments, pelled to bear this unjust burden. The 
let me suggest that no general plan of public minds, he urged, should be 
procedure, no specific classification of aroused. The great trust funds of life 
the kind of securities that will be ac- Companies must be better protected. 


cepted, no comprehensive program will 

bring successful and satisfactory re- PRESIDENT W. L. MOORE of the 
sults unless the man or group of men Southern States asserted that a tax 
in charge of the investment affairs of on life companies igs an indirect one 
the companies shall be men of char- ©n policyholders. The people will not 
acter, probity, ability and experience, take a stand against it. The fraternals 
who shall discharge with unbiased judg- are in a different position because of 
ment the sacred duties of their trustee- the social features that bring people 
ship. together intimately. If the income tax 
ct la bill 2 B regcint had es adopted it 
wou ave made it almost impossible 
PRELIMINARY TERM ISSUE fo; companies to continue io“ If the 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) Alabama bill had passed other states 
which recognize the preliminary term WOuld have taken it up and adopted 

method of valuation, similar measures. 
Mr. Moore said the interests of all 
Now. TuereFore, Be It ResoLven, That companies as to legislation are not 
the American Life Convention, identical. Frequently bills are far ad- 
representing 119 members domiciled vanced before the companies are _in- 
in 36 states of the American Union, formed. He advocated an_ organized 
all of which permit Massachusetts cooperative bureau on legislative mat- 
companies to do business in their sev- ters, in order to have a man on duty 
eral states upon compliance with the at state capitals day and night during 
laws of such’ states without restric- legislative sessions to call the forces to 
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tion upon their method of valuation, arms in case of danger. Personal con- 
is of the opinion that no state in the tact with legislatures is essential if 
American Union is justified in dis- much is to be accomplished. Mr. Fos- 
criminating against solvent, well man- ter’s original resolution on taxation 
aged life insurance companies, duly were adopted. 

organized and in successful operation 
in the States of the Union, merely 
because of an arbitrary test of sol- 
vency which it is admitted is no more 
scientific than the method of valua- 
tion used by such companies in their 
domiciliary jurisdictions, and 


Banquet to Visitors 


The local life companies of Omaha 
tendered the American Life Conven- 
tion a banquet Thursday evening at 
which wit and exuberant good cheer 

e Ir FurtHer Resoivep, That the ex- abounded. President E. G. Simmons 

ecutive committee be hereby di- 0” behalf of the ex-presidents presented 
rected to work earnestly and actively Secretary T. W. Blackburn with a set 
for the recognition of the preliminary Of silver. Harry L. Seay of the South- 
method of valuation in every state in land was toastmaster and was in his 
the Union and continue their efforts finest fettle. . 
until there is no longer any discrim- _ The speakers were President J. B. 
ination on the part of any state against Reynolds of the Kansas City Life, Pres- 
any company because of such method ident E. A. Randall of the Minnesol 
of valuation. Mutual, Vice President E. D. Duffield 
een are of . hip rem: Vice etc wo 

: ert Lynn Cox of the Metropolitan, Cy- 
Plan mane Bureau rus K. Drew, editor “Insurance Re- 
_ At the executive session of the Amer- port,” Vice President C. G. Taylor of 
ican Life Convention it was decided to the Atlantic Life and President H. k. 
establish an inspection bureau tor Cunningham of the Montana Life. 








Lawyers Given a Luncheon the Omaha companies acted as special 
The members of the Legal Section host. 
were tendered a luncheon Tuesday That most famous conventionist, J. V. 


noon by the Omaha Bar Association at Barry, assistant secretary of the Metro- 
the University Club. The counsel of politan Life, mingled with the crowd. 





members. Eventually the Bureau will 
take over all beg Riser work of the 
companies. t the start the activities ate 
of the bureau will be confined to terri- aged ae Fe ee oa 
tory that can be reached over night found it impossible to be present. wil- 
from Chicago. That city will be the tiam BroSmith of the Travelers was 4?” 
headquarters. pointed in his place. 


Job Hedges of New York, who was 
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Accident and Sickness C 


tive of a company which for fifty- 

odd years has been writing life as 
well as accident and sickness insur- 
ance with some degree of success to 
attempt to advise you upon this ques- 
tion—to say nothing of attempting to 
give you an answer. My embarrass- 
ment is increased for the reason that 
as I have studied over the sub’ect and 
considered its many discouraging fea- 
tures, I have become more and more 
convinced that my answer must be a 
negative one. 


| T is embarrassing for the representa- 


At the present time, the majority of 
life insurance companies have 
taken a first step into the field of acci- 
dent and health insurance by the ad- 
dition to their contracts of the total 
and permanent disability provision and 
the additional accidental death bene- 
fit generally called the “double in- 
demnity” provision. It is true that the 
total and permanent disability benefit 
is based upon a remote contingency 
and that claims are relatively infre- 
quent, but the life underwriter must 
keep in mind the nature and scope of 
this disability provision in passing 
upon the eligibility of the applicant, 
and the life adjuster must go to some 
extent into disability claim adjusting 
work in handling claims. The “double 
indemnity”: provision is in reality a 
non-cancellable “death only” accident 
benefit, and in the opinion of many 
accident underwriters is a large and 
definite step into many of the diffi- 
culties of the accident insurance field. 
It may be profitable to digress here 
for a moment to give the accident un- 
derwriter’s view of this comparatively 
recent addition to life contracts. 


THE inability of the life company 

to follow the change in occupation 
and the changes in the moral, financial 
or physical condition of the risk is 
looked upon as a serious disadvantage. 
There is a general feeling, also, among 
accident underwriters that premium 
rates for this additional protection are 
in many instances too low, particularly 
where the “double :indemnity” pre- 
miums have been derived from the ac- 
cidental death rate as disclosed by life 
insurance experience. Accident claim 
adjusters can point to many cases 
where accidental death has been proved 
which would not ordinarily be classi- 
fied as such in life insurance experi- 
ence. If the troubles of accident com- 
panies with such claims, particularly 
where the amounts of insurance are 
large, are to be repeated under the 
“double indemnity” feature, there will 
be many dubious and possibly fraudu- 
lent claims made and successfully con- 
tested by the claimants where the in- 
ducement of double payments is offer- 
ed. In any event, there would seem 
to be a fair prospect for more litiga- 
tion and unsatisfactory claim condi- 
tions than have been met in the claim 
settlement work of life insurance in 
the past. 


| TAKE it, however, that the question 
assigned to me deals with the ad- 
visability of life companies taking a 
more complete step by providing the 
more important features of accident 
and sickness insurance, particularly 
temporary disability, either in non- 
cancelable. form in conjunction with a 
life contract or in a one-year renew- 
able term cancelable form. Before tak- 
ing up the question, however, it will 
€ well to review the requirements 
which should be met by a life insur- 
ance company if it intends to provide 
satisfactorily and successfully acci- 
ent and health protection. There is, 
believe, _an erroneous impression 
among life insurance men that accident 
and health insurance is a comparative- 
y simple proposition and that it can 
e handled satisfactorily and rather 





BY B. D. FLYNN 


Benedict D. Flynn, assistant secretary and actuary of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Travelers, spoke on “Should Companies Generally Carry Coverage 
for Accident and Sickness?” His reply to the question was a negative, especially 


in the case of the smaller companies. 





easily somewhat as a side line of life 
business. 


T HE underwriting of accident and 

health business differs materially 
from life underwriting. This state- 
ment holds true whether the policy 
issued be a non-cancelable contract or 
a cancelable one-year term form. More 
weight must be given to the earning 
capacity of the applicant in passing 
upon his eligibility for a certain tem- 
porary disability benefit than in the 
case of an application for life insur- 
ance, as the weekly or monthly wage 
of the applicant has a more direct 
bearing upon the amount of weekly in- 
demnity which can safely be written 
than upon the amount of life insur- 
ance which can be issued. The moral 
hazard, although important ia life in- 
surance—as, for instance, in its bear- 
ing upon the possible fraudulent death 
claim—is more important when the 
easier and more tempting fraudulent 
indemnity claim is considered. The 
physical condition, also, must be 
viewed from a different standpoint, as 
there are many ailments—such as re- 


curring minor disabilities—which may 
not debar the risk from life insurance 


overage 


but which make it prohibitive from 
the standpoint of health insurance. 
Certain physical disabilities which may 
not necessarily be serious when con- 
sidering the risk for life insurance are 
important when accident insurance is 
under consideration.. On the other 
hand, certain risks which may be de- 
clined for life insurance may be 
eligible for a short time at least for 
accident and sickness protection. Your 
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gh Midland Mutual Life has intensively culti- 
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attention is directed to these differ- to keep his loss ratio upon a profitable 
ences in underwriting practice with basis cannot be over emphasized. 
the idea of showing that to under- 
write disability insurance in an intelli- ANOTHER disadvantage for the 
gent manner and in a way which will company starting in business 
safeguard the company’s interests which should be referred to is that 
something more than life underwriting there is less co-operation, more com- 
experience is necessary. Properly, it petition in contracts and a greater 
calls for the services of a person effort to out-do one another in variety 
trained in accident and health under- of benefits offered than in any other 
writing work. line of insurance. The experience of 
the past has been that novel features 
T HE claim service which must be have been added constantly to con- 
given under accident and health in- tracts without much knowledge or re- 
surance also differs considerably from gard for the cost of the innovations. 
the comparatively simple operation of Then again, the volume of business 
approving death claims. The amount written by the agency organization of 
of the claim under a life contract is a life company will probably not be 
ordinarily unquestioned, but the amount large. Many of the companies which 
of the payment in the case of a dis- have been writing accident and health 
ability claim is im most cases a matter insurance for a relatively long time 
of agreement between the policyholder have not built up a large volume of 
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and the company. The matter must be 
handled in an intelligent manner by the premiums and their business results 
adjuster and the settlement must be have been uniformly uuprofitable. 
made by the company upon a high 
plane of fair and liberal treatment if THE question, as I would put it be- 
it is to acquire a reputation upon fore the manager of a life insurance 
which it can build future business. company who has in mind an extension 
; into accident and health lines is: Will 
With this brief survey of the re- the advantage to your life production 
quirements of the accident and and to your agency organization re- 
health business in mind, let us discuss sulting from the addition of these lines 
the question before us from the stand- be sufficient to offset the probable long 
point of a company which has been term of years with little or no profit 
writing these forms of insurance con- in the business? Further, this ques- 
currently for a long term of years and tion must be considered with the 
which has built up a considerable understanding that to build well in acci- 
volume of disability premiums. The dent and health insurance, the busi- 
head of the agency organization of ness must be started and conducted 
that company will tell you that fer an with an equipment which can give in- 
agent te be able to use a double telligent underwriting and skillful 
rather than a single barreled gun— claim service. The writer’s opinion in 
that is, to be able to sell disability in- the matter, in the light of some ex- 
surance as well as life insurance—is perience in the life and accident busi- 
a distinct advantage. Considered gen- ness, is that better building and more 
erally, the ability of a solicitor to progress will be made by the younger 
“work with both hands” selling life and smaller life insurance company by 
as well as accident and health—plac- putting the energy and the money into 
ing either or both, as the opportunity a more thorough development of its 
offers—is looked upon by the com- life business. 
pany’s agents as a distinct advantage 
in building up a commission account. HIS conclusion is made without 
regard to the present—we_ hope 
OOKING at the question from the temporary—situation in the life and 
standpoint of a manager of a health business. The strain of the re 
-younger and smaller life insurance cent epidemic and the possibility of re 
company which is contemplating enter- currences or of heavy mortality due 
ing the accident and health business, to the after-effects of the epidemic 
however, the situation differs materially should make the manager of the ife 
from that of a company established insurance company more cautious 1 
for many years in the business. First entering a new field. Health expertt 
of all, there is the expense of properly ence has also been affected disas- 
equipping the company with am under- trously by the epidemic and even more 
writing and claim adjusting staff in than life insurance experience has 
order to satisfactorily handle the busi- shown the continued effects of the 
ness. There is the material disadvan- lowered vitality of those who sur 
tage of not having a large and in- vived. Average periods ef disability 
valuable fund of experience to serve as during the epidemic were compara 
a guide in underwriting the business. tively short, but at the present time 
The importance of this large, indi- they are much longer than usual, in 
vidual risk experience in helping the dicating in a striking manner the a 


eS manager of the accident department astrous after-effects of the scourge 
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All companies writing health insur- 
ance at the present time are losing 
money in spite of advances in rate, and 
the immediate future does not hold 
out much hope for a change for the 
better. Having in mind these con- 
siderations, my advice to the manager 
of a life insurance company is to wait 
for.a time which may be more pro- 
pitious than the present before even 
considering the idea of entering the 
accident and sickness field. 


LEGAL DECISIONS OF YEAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


that thereupon appellee, by reason of 
the facts, elected to rescind the policy, 
‘so notified appellant, tendered the pre- 
miums, and kept the tender good; that 
two days before the expiration of the 
period named in the incontestable 
clause it commenced this action. The 
complaint alleged as grounds for re- 
course to equity the fact of the incon- 
testable provision and that appellant 
intended to delay action on the policy 
for the purpose of depriving appellee 
of its defense. It would seem that 
such fact was sufficient to invoke the 
jurisdiction of equity. We conclude 
that it sufficiently appears that within 
the year appellee proceeded by affir- 
mative action to contest the policy and 
that such contest was continued there- 
after without interruption until its final 
conclusion in the trial court. It fol- 
lows that under the circumstances here 
the incontestable clause did not bar 
appellee from making its defense. 
“It is appellant’s contention that the 
rescision of the policy and the bring- 
ing of an action to cancel it was not 
sufficient to amount to a contest of the 
policy, for the reason, as appellant con- 
tends, that after the decease of the in- 
sured the insurer may not proceed in 
equity to be relieved of the policy; that 
in any such case he has an adequate 
remedy by defending against an action 
of law brought on the policy, and that 
as a consequence a court of equity has 
no jurisdiction to entertain a suit to 
cancel the policy, or in proceeding di- 
tected to a like end. It is perhaps true 
that the general rule as established by 
the weight of authority is in harmony 
with appellant’s contention under the 
circumstances indicated. It is univer- 
sally held, however, that recourse to 
equity may be had where the remedy 
at law is inadequate and does not afford 
the complaining party the relief to 
which he is entitled. Thus, in the case 
of an insurance policy, where the loss 
has occurred, none of the authorities 
denied, and many of them recognized, 
that there may be special circum- 
stances by reason of the existence of 
which the remedy at law for defending 
asuit brought on the policy is inade- 
quate, and as a consequence, equity 
will assume jurisdiction.” 


THE case of Reserve Loan Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Sumner, 123 N. E. 443, was a 
suit for surrender value of life policy 
Ksued to plaintiff insured with wife as 
neficiary. It provided that after two 
‘nual premiums were paid, and within 
ne month from date of default of pre- 
tum payment, company would within 
unety days after ‘receipt of written 
tquest by the insured, with a full and 
valid surrender of this policy and all 
“aims hereinunder’ pay specified cash 
Surrender value. 
yetatue (Burns’ 1914, Art. 4622, Sub. 
) provided that upon default’ after 
Ryment of premiums for three years 
mured should be entitled to extended 
arance shown in policy, provided 
at the policy may be surrendered to 
™ company at its home office within 
we month from date of default’ for 
fitied cash value. Within month 
wel default on fourth premium in- 
rk deposited letter in the mail no- 
” ng company he had elected to pay 
ere Premiums; that he wished 
nok Surrender value; that he wished 
ity to be considered cancelled and 
th in informed what to do with it. The 
‘ana Appellate Court held: 













“Under the provisions of the above 
quoted statute upon a default in the 
payment of an annual premium by the 
insured, three annual payments having 
been made, two courses were open to 
the insured under the terms of this 
policy, viz: He could avail himself of 
the provision for a ‘cash surrender,’ or 
he could have the extended insurance. 
The first came to him by his choosing; 
the second came to him by force of 
the statute, in case he did not avail 
himself of the right to take the ‘cash 
surrender’ value. To avail himself of 
the one required him, the insured, to 
act: while he would receive the benefit 
of the other without any act in that 
behalf on his part. 

“If the agreement as to the cash sur- 
render value and cancelling of said 
policy as contained in said policy was 
not in conflict with the statute above 
referred to, and appellee by basing this 
suit thereon affirms its validity, then 
such agreement is the measure of the 
rights of the parties to this contro- 
versy. It is their contract and the 
courts have no right to change or 
modify it, or to engraft other condi- 
tions or limitations thereon. To avail 
himself of this privilege of obtaining 
the ‘cash surrender’ value of the policy, 
the statute in question says ‘the policy 
may be surrendered to the company at 
its home office within one month’ and 
the contract upon which this suit was 
based provided, ‘After receipt of writ- 
ten request by the insured, with a 
full and valid surrender of this policy,’ 


“In holding that the letter written 
by the insured to the effect that he had 
elected to pay no further premiums, 
and that he desired insurer to pay him 
the cash surrender value then due on 
the policy, was not sufficient, the court 
said, ‘This was not a full and valid sur- 
render of this policy and all claims 
herein’ as required by the contract. 
The complaint, therefore, was insuffi- 
cient and the demurrer thereto should 
have been sustained.” 

In a prosecution for grand larceny 
of insurance proceeds it was contended 
by counsel for the accused that since 
the policy was incontestable, the 
crime of grand larceny could not be 
committed by permitting or enforcing 
collection of the proceeds thereof. The 
court held: 

“Public policy, we think, requires 
that such provisions of the policy be 
limited to legitimate policies actually 
taken out by the insured for the pro- 
tection of his named beneficiaries and 
should not be deemed intended to apply 
to a policy fraudulently taken out by 
and for the benefit of others, as in the 
case at bar.”—People vs. ‘Alexander, 
171 N. Y. Supp. 881. 


REINSTATEMENT.—In the case of 

Thompson vs. Postal Life Ins. Co., 
123 N. E. 750, decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals, the insured 
made application to have his policy 
reinstated. Under an agreement in the 
policy that the same be reinstated by 
the insured appearing before a medical 
examiner and furnishing ‘satisfactory 
evidence’ of his insurability, the in- 
sured presented himself to the medical 
examiner, was examined and the exam- 
ination disclosed no defects in his 
health. The company denied his re- 
instatement. In passing on the rights 
of the insured under the policy con- 
dition, the court held: 

“In these circumstances the insured 
must be held to have satisfied the con- 
dition upon which waiver was de- 
pendent. It is no answer to say that 
the evidence of his condition was not 
satisfactory to the insurer. The agree- 
ment did not contemplate the exercise 
of the insurer’s taste, or fancy, or 
caprice. Evidence that ought to have 
satisfied was supplied, and thereupon, 
without further act of the insured or 
the insurer, the policy was revived.” 


"TAXATION.—Two cases arose dur- 


ing the past year on the right of the | 


state to demand succession or inher- 














The Proof of the Pudding 
Is Found in the Eating 


The fact that a life insurance company has a low lapse record 
shows that its policyholders are satisfied and that it has a body 
of agents who knowhowto place policies right in the first place. 


Here is the most interesting fact 
THE 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


found it desirable with many other successful companies to pass 
the policyholders’ dividend this year owing to the heavy influ- 
enza loss. The management feared that this action might cause 
dissatisfaction among policyholders and affect new business. 
Lapses are less than usual and new business is 
twice as good as ordinarily. 

In other words the Indianapolis Life has had the most con- 
vincing proof that its policyholders believe in the sincerity and 
capability of the management and the producers in the field. 
They have always been treated right, have received liberal 
dividends, have gotten generous policies, have been rendered 
excellent service. Their faith in their company is unlimited. 
That is a magnificent tribute to a company and its rate 
book men. 

At the close of this year the Indianapolis Life will have 
$20,000,000 of business. 


The company has demonstrated its sincerity and courage. 
Its policyholders have implicit trust in it. 


FRANK P. MANLY, President 


























A Winning Combination 













co 
LOUISVILLE 
SN KENTUCKY 4 


GOOD company, a good policy and a good agent make a 

winning combination. The Commonwealth is Kentucky’s 
oldest stock insurance company and issues both Ordinary and In- 
dustrial policies. It is firmly established as a safe, progressive 
company, its policies are modern and as liberal as consistent 
underwriting principles will allow. If you are the right man to 
fit in this triangle the combination will mean a permanent, profit- 
able connection for you—good territory and prompt, helpful Home 
Office service. * 








Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky. 


J.D. POWERS, President 
I. SMITH HOMANS, LOUIS G. RUSSELL, 
Ass’t Secretary-Actuary Mgr. Industrial Dept. 
D. G. ROACH, Field Mgr., Ordinary Dept. 


DARWIN W. JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 
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SPECIALISTS 


In Reinsurance of Double Indemnity Benefits 
Under Life Insurance Policies. 


AMERICAN 


Bonding and Casualty Company 





AMERICAN BONDING 


AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY 


BONDS sy 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Correspondence Solicited 





ASSETS OVER A MILLION 















































PUT TO THE TEST 


And Not Found Wanting 


The recent report of the examination of the 


CONSERVATIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


was very gratifying to the friends of that company. 


Not only was its financial condition substantiated 
but its progress was made a topic of special comment in 
the report. The examiners stated that the company is 
growing rapidly and is putting a heavy volume of business 


on its books. 


Here is a company fresh from the examiner’s hands 
without taint or blemish, progressive and advancing in 
the right way. 


The ‘“‘Multiform Policy’ of the Conservative Life is 
a specialty of this company. This policy is issued in 
connection with the regular forms and makes a fine 
specialty for the active agent. 


OPERATING IN WEST VIRGINIA, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Florida. 
























itance tax on the proceeds of policies 
of life insurance. In both cases the 
right of the state to collect the tax was 
denied. 

In the case of Tyler vs. Treasurer, 
115 N. E. 300, which was a proceeding 
to determine whether money paid to a 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy 
was subject to the Massachusetts suc- 
cession law, it was held by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of that state that 
“The conclusion is that sums received 
by beneficiaries in accordance with de- 
signatioas made in contracts of insur- 
ance are not subject to succession tax.” 
The court holds that the proceeds did 
not pass by either “deed” or “grant” 
or “gift” to take effect after the death 
of the grantor, but is in the nature of 
tripartite agreement to which the par- 
ties are the insured, the insurer and 
the beneficiary whose rights are created 
at the time of the making of the con- 
tract and do not wait for their efficacy 
upon the happening of any future event. 
The court in this conection said: 

“The rights of the beneficiary are 
vested when the designation is made in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract of insurance. They take com- 
plete effect as of that day. They do 
not wait for their efficacy upon the 
happening of a future event. They are 
in no wise modified or increased at 
the time of the death of the insured.” 

In the case In Re Voorhees’ Estate, 
171 N. Y. Supp. 859, where it was 
sought to recover transfer tax on 
policies payable to the estate of the 
insured, with right to change bene- 
ficiaries reserved, where the policies 
had been absolutely assigned in trust 
for the benefit of certain persons, the 
assured reserving the right to collect 
and receive the surplus apportioned to 
each policy during the time it should 
remain in force, it was held that the 
proceeds of such policies were not 
subject to the transfer tax. The court 
concluded: 


“My conclusion, therefore, is that 
the deceased was not possessed of the 
policies at the time of his death and 
that his beneficiaries did not obtain 
title to them through his will or by the 
laws of the State of New York, but 
through his assignments, that are ab- 
solute, and the trust deeds describing 
the trusts erected by the insured pro- 
viding for the manner of payment of 
the avails of the policies when they 
should become a claim by death.” 


APPORTIONMENT OF  DIVI- 

DENDS.—There have been three 
cases decided during the past year on 
the right of insurance companies to 
arbitrarily fix the amount of dividends 
apportioned to policies. 

In the case of Thomas vs. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 205 S. W. 533, 
the Kansas City Court of Appeals 
construing the phrase “as may then be 
apportioned by the society,” says: 

“T do not interpret that as meaning 
that the insurance company may arbit- 
rarily fix upon a sum of money though 
it may be far less than the real sum, 
and say it apportions such wrong 
amount as the surplus. That would 
be to say that the company could de- 
fraud the insured by turning over:a 
part of what his policy has earned and 
what belongs to him and converting 
the balance to its own use. The sur- 
plus is a trust fund in the company’s 
hands and upon adjustment it all must 
be accounted for. The words ‘as may 
then be’ in the expresion ‘as may then 
be apportioned by the society’ mean 
‘to be. The expression is- not per- 
missive, but mandatory. The company 
cannot satisfy its contract by saying 
that it apportioned to the policy all 
that was due under it. It must show 
what was due under it, how ascertained 
and from what sources. Thus it be- 
comes the judge as well as the con- 
tracting party. * * * The surplus aris- 
ing on a policy like this is, as we have 
said, a trust fund in the hands of the 
insurance company. It is the duty of 
such company to keep a record of it 
and it is common knowledge that they 


have a system, evidenced by their 
books, whereby they keep trace of its 
growth as well as its decline, so that 
they may, at the proper time for ac- 
counting to the policyholder, render to 
him or produce to the court a state- 
ment showing the fact. It would be 
as unjust as it is absurd to say that 
an insurance company may apportion 
an arbitrary amount as the surplus 
and, when its correctness is questioned, 
allow it to hide the fact by refusing to 
produce the evidence showing such 
fact.” 

The court further holds that the 
illustration slip accompanying the 
policy was a part of the contract and 
that the company was bound by it. 


[N the case of Miller vs. New York 

Life Ins. Co., 200 S. W. 482, where 
the assured claimed that he had the 
right to be placed in a class limited 
not only as to the plan of insurance, 
but also as to the date of issue and 
age of the insured for the purpose of 
ascertaining the profits due him, this 
contention was denied. In the course 
of the opinion the court said: 

“The kind of insurance _ selected, 
rather than the date of issue or age 
of the insured, in the absence of ex- 
press provisions of the policy or of 
the law, in our judgment, indicates and 
necessitates the proper classification of 
a policy for the distribution of all sur- 
plus, for otherwise the benefits of the 
law of averages are lost or seriously 
curtailed. * * * In other words, an 
equitable and fair classification must 
include in one class all policies issued 
upon the same plan so that participa- 
tion in profits may be uniform to all 
the members of that single branch of 
the mutual enterprise and a further 
classification or subdivision among 
such holders of uniform policies de- 
pendent only upon the accident of age 
and date of issue, ought not to be made, 
and must not be made, when such a 
subdivision is into such small units as 
will necessarily result in inequitable in- 
equalities among members holding the 
same kind of policies, which must, and 
will, always and inexorably follow the 
elimination of the law of averages 
among a large number of persons, for 
such averages are the very foundation 
and only hope for stability and un- 
formity in any kind of insurance; and 
anything else is but a reversion to 
chance, the very thing insurance was 
intended to obviate.” 

Luellen vs. New York Life Ins. Co, 
Mich. Supreme Court, 167 N. W. 950; 
the court in the above case says of 
tontine cases: 

“The tendency of these cases is 10 
the effect that when the policy of im 
surance is tontine, semi-tontine, 0 
tontine in its character, statements 3s 
to the prospective surplus or profits 
will be regarded as estimates, rather 
than definite promises to pay a fixed 
amount. This does not prevent i 
surer and insured from contracting for 
insurance in a definite amount, but does 
prevent the turning of a tontine policy 
into one for a fixed sum in case the 
surplus does not reach expectations. 

A very interesting case was decided 
by the illinois Appellate Court on the 
right of life insurance companies 
collect compound interest on notes 
given by a policyholder to the com 
pany on borrowing part of his reservé 
on his policy. In this case the loa 
agreement provided that interest show 
be paid annually in advance, but thd 
the insured might elect to have suC 
interest added to the principal of his 
note. The insured failed to pay th 
interest on the note each year as samt 
became due and the company adde 
the interest to the principal of th 
note and computed the interest on et 
total each year, or in other wots 
compounded the interest on the loa 
note each year at five percent. he 
Illinois Appellate Court applied to 
transaction the same rule as is appl? 

: : d the 
to commercial paper ‘and denie he 
right of the company to compound MF , 
interest on the note. 
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EIGHTEEN BRANCH OFFICES IN TWENTY- 
THREE STATES IN THE WESTERN HALF 
OF THE COUNTRY MAINTAIN STRONG 
AGENCY ORGANIZATIONS 


Manager and Address— 


Orville Thorp, 304 Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Eugene Arnett, Box No. 987, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. T. Allen, 410 Central Savings Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
J. E. Williams, Mitchell Realty Bldg., Mitchell, So. Dak. 
W. G. Hunter, 211 Atlas Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
L. C. Mersfelder, No. 4 Armijo Bldg., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Given Brothers, Box No. 635, Phoenix, Ariz. 
G. W. Pardee, 310 Southern Trust Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
: O. J. Durand, 404 W. I. Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Attractive modern —_ —s “< gc a ets — Ore. 
ees . E. Scott, 204 Baker g., alla alla, ash, 
policies at the lowest D. M. Hynds, 301 Electric Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
cost consistent with Cravens Brothers, First National Bank Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
safety has popularized F. J. Brennan, Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“The § ful West C. W. Fisher, 807 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Successtu est- ° B. Bentley, Box 342, Decatur, Ill. 
E. 
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ern Company.” F. Barr, 510 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (Missouri). 
S. Villmoare, 510 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (Kansas). 
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LIFE Samar 


Home Office: Seventh Floor, Rialto Bldg. 









































OFFICERS Our agency organization has a record of achievement, 
J. B. REYNOLDS which is a guarantee of success. ; 


President Our net increase in Insurance in force for the first half 


wooD ARNOLD of 1919 was over $25,000,000.00. 
Vice-President 


E. S. VILLMOARE Our Insurance account is now $175,000,000.00. 
Vice-President 


Cc. N. SEARS This Company has practically been built to its present 
" Secretary strength in fifteen years by the careful and persistent effort 
T. J. GREEN of the same management. 


Treasurer A number of “Million Dollar a Year” men are associated 
with our sales force. 


LIU U Our attractive, modern, Non-Participating Policies are 
we 


Easy to Sell and agents readily succeed. 

















We maintain a high standard of efficiency in Life Insur- 
ance Service. 




























































































